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Demand for Credit 
Reaches Peak in 


Farming Districts 
Federal Reserve | Board Pre-| 
dicts Decline in Need for 


Money to Finance 
Crops. 


City Banks Restrict | 
Loans to Brokers! 


Financial Centers Declared to 
Have Improved Ability 
To Meet Autumn 
Requirements. 


The seasonal demand for credit in the 
smaller towns and in the agricultural | 
areas has reached its peak for the year, 
and present indications are that the! 
credit pressure, outside of financial cen- 
ters, is likely to decline, according to| 
an analysis of the credit and banking | 
situation made public August 31 by the| 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Board declared that the essa 
for credit in next few weeks will be 
felt. chiefly by banks in the larger cities 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Copyright 1928 by The United 
St 


Fruit Growers Urged 


To Produce Mango 


Carabao Variety Adaptive to 


Sub-Tropical Climate. | 


The carabao mango, introduced tots] 
the United States from the Philippine 
Islands, offers a favorable field for Amer- 
ican fruit growers, according to a state- 
ment by Roland McKee, administrator | 
of the division of foreign plant introduc- | 
tion, recently made public at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The full text 
of the statement follows: | 

The increasing interest in the mango 
as a subtropical fruit of excellent qual- 
ity makes the introduction of promising | 
new varieties of special interest. The 
carabao mango is a comparatively re- 
cent introduction, which has qualities 
that should make it of unusual interest 
to the mango grower and plant breeder. 
: It was first introduced into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands in 
1909 by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, through Donald MacIn- | 
tyre, of the Moanalua Gardens, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Its original habitat or | 
home is not known, but it probably was | 
introduced into the Philippines from Co- | 


] 


| 


~ 
é 
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Engineers Survey | 


Activities of Nine | 


;ernor General, Henry L. Stimson, 


The United States Da 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


ARE ACCORDE 


Council of State 
For Philippines 


Is Established 


Ten Members of Insular Gov- 
ernment to Act as Ad- 
visors to Governor 
General. 


Executive Powers 


Mr. Stimson States That Action 
Is Last of Four Steps to 
Promote Cooperation 
In Administration. 


to advise the Governor General on all 


islands, has been created through an ex- 
ecutive order promulgated by the Gov- 
it was 
announced August 31 by the Department 
of War. 

The announcement was made in the 
form of a statement prepared by Mr. 


has adopted to insure cooperation he- 


Are Not Conferred | 


A Council of State for the Philippines, | 


matters of public policy affecting the | 


Stimson outlining the policy which he | 


u 


IN THESE COLUMNS THE.RIGHT OF DiIssENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


aT 


. es : 
“'t96—eur og, 

ges coe = 
O preserve, to inform a 


perpetuate the sources and di- © 


rect in their most effective channels 
the streams which contribute to 
the public weal is the purpose for 
which yovernment was instituted.” 


—John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States, 
1825—1829 
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| Navy Needs Pilots 
| 


| Expansion 


For Its Air Force| 


to Full Strength | 


“serious | 


The Navy is faced with a 
shortage” in aviation personnel due to | 
the failure of enlisted men under training | 
at the naval base at Pensacola, Fla., to| 
| qualify in sufficient numbers as pilots, | 
ithe Acting Secretary of the 


gust 31. 


only 459 qualified naval aviators, Mr.} 
| Warner said that the rate of increase 
has been disappointing and that the | 
|prospects for obtaining the force of 
1,200, both commissioned and enlisted, 
by 1931, are discouraging. The Navy, 
| he said, has under consideration several 
plans for remedying the condition. 
There are now sufficient qualified 
pilots to take care of the immediate 
minimum needs of the five-year air- 
expansion program of the Navy, which 
terminates in 1931, said Mr. Warner.) 
The rate of increase has not been large 
enough to offset attritions, caused by | 
deaths, resignations, retirements, 


' 





and | 
other reasons, and at the same time} 


‘Expansion Forecast 


In Assembly Abroad 


| 
| 
j 





Seven 


More Nations to Sign 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 


PER 
coPY 


__PRICE 5 CENTS 


Radio Commission 


Agreement to Renounce War Reassigns Zones 


poonbey - — — ee Additional Signatories Will Be Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Panama, Uri 


uguay, Yugoslavia and 


Finland, State Department Announces. 


Seven additional countries have signi- 


Navy, | fied their intention to adhere to the multi- 
Edward P. Warner, stated orally Au- | lateral treaty for the renunciation of |ered to the American Ambassador at | 


war which, with the six nations already 


Explaining that there are at present | having signified their intention to adhere, | of Foreign Affairs of Brazil. 


brings the total of such countries up to 
13, the Department of State announced 
on August 31. Two more countries, as 


jalready announced, have officially ad- 


hered to the treaty. 
Liberia. J 4 
The seven additional countries which 


They are Peru and 


| have signified their intention to adhere | Paris. 


to the treaty are Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Panama, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia and Finland. The six na- 
tions which have stated their intention 
to adhere, as previously announced, are 
Denmark, Bolivia, Austria, Cuba, Costa 
Rica and San Pomingo. 

Receipt of the American Government’s 


note of August 27 inviting the nations 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] | which had not already signed the treaty | [Continued on 





Spain and Rumania Adopt 
Trade Treaties With Canada 


Trade agreements by Canada _ with 


| to do so has been acknowledged in a 
note dated August 28 which was deliv- | 


{Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by the Minister | 
The note, | 
|made public by the Department of State | 
jon August 31, follows in full text: | 
| “I have the honor to acknowledge the | 
ireceipt of Note No. 1382 of the 27th in- | 
! stant, wherein Your Excellency informs | 
| me, in the name of your Government, of 
{the text of the collective treaty to out-| 
'law war which has just been signed at 


“Your Excellency states in the note to| 


which I refer not only the origin of the}. 


{said treaty but also the procedure | 
| adopted in its elaboration and the rea- 
— why the negotiations on the subject 


| 
| 
were confined to certain nations. You} 
add, however, that your Government, un- | 
Tariff Commission, warranted by the ev-| 


Page 2,Column 5.) | 


Texas Leads States | 
In Road Construction 


For Broadcasting 4 


Distribution on Basis of 
Equality for Each of De- 
fined Areas Is Object 
Of Plan. 


Channels Set Aside 
For Use of Canada 


Commissioner Pickard Asks 
That Allocation of Stations 
Be Deferred Until New 
Project Is Studied. 


Reallocation of radio facilities of the 
United States, so as to provide equal 
distribution among the five geographical 
radio zones, and at the same time elimi- 
nate interference so far as possible, pur- 
suant to the terms of the amended Radio 


| Act.of 1928, was announced by the Fed- 
/eral Radio Commission August 31. 


The plan was promulgated in a Gen- 
eral Order—No. 40—to become effective 
October 1, with the exception of certain 





which stand as financial centers for the 
surrounding territories. It was believed | 
by the Board, however, that the banks | 
in the financia! centers had reduced their | 
loans and investments in recent months, | 
and in consequence they are in somewhat | 
better position to meet the credit de-| 
mands during the autumn. 
Loans to Brokers Restricted. 

Tt was shown by the statement that 
a considerable number of New York City | 
banks had withdrawn a part of their ac- | 


commodation to brokers because of a|__ Shipping handled in the 


sections of the order, not involving the 
change of station assignments, which _ 
become effective immediately. + ; 


. ° . : | 
tween the Executive and Legislative Spain and Rumania, extending to them} 


branches of the Philippine Government. | Of American Cars reciprocal most-favored-nation _ treat-| 


i yo e hg Pg won veered | ment, are now in effect, according to a| 
ring abou is end, Mr. s aid. ae 


; i ° eo |eable from the Commeréial Attache at 
Duties Are Advisory. ‘Decline in Export of Parts 


va, L. W. sins, mi blic by 

The full text of the statement, os MAG?! Asceithed | Commerce | the Motvsiidai ot Cudabaten Sener 31 
public by the Department of War,| scrl vy A : E 
Department to Inactiv- 


follow The report follows in full text: 
0 iss | 
ity of One Producer. 


New England Ports With Government Aid 


/Extension of Transportation) In a statement accompanying the or- 


° | der, the Commission declared that the 

Under Federal Highway | plan, in its opinion, “will provide an im- 

Act Reviewed by Bureau | proved standard of radio reception gen- 
Of Public Roads. 


N08 . 1 Improved Standards. 
Coast Cities of Three States | 


Largely Occupied With 
Shipping in Domestic 


‘ ‘ . aie imilar i ° onts rith | 
The Governor General, after confer- Similar Canadian agreements with| 
Trade. a's 


wi “s ofthe majority | Latvia and Hungary have been in ef- 
a 5 tas oF mote, sae | fect since July 14 and August 1, 1928, | 
issued the following Executive | respectively, and agreements have been} 


erally and also distribute the broadcast- 
ing channels, powers and periods of time 
on the air equally among the five radio 


nine New): zones as directed by the last Congress.” 


closer scrutiny of the brokers’ loans. | 
The same banks have granted additional 
loans to their customers who have sub- 
mitted securities and have transferred 
a considerable part of their own street 
loans to corporations which were seek- 
ing temporary investment for surplus 
funds. 

The Board said that if the present; 
non-bank lenders to brokers should find} 
it necessary to withdraw some of their 
loans to brokers and convert them ‘into 
cash for deposits to meet their own re- 
quirements, the result would be a tight- 
ening of the credit situation in New! 
York. The reason given was that the 
increase in deposits of the banks would 
simultaneously increase the reserve re- 
quirements of the banks concerned. 

Trend of Credits Reviewed. 
_The Board made a detailed examina- 
tion of the trend of the loans and gen- 
eral credit in the last six months and 
the above observations represent its con-! 
clusions. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment which, the Board said, will be pub-| 
lished as a part of the September issue! 
of its Bulletin: | 
4 Volume of reserve bank credit, after} 
increasing rapidly for several months, | 
declined in recent weeks, but was still! 


at a higher level for this season of the! C 


year than at any time in the past six| 
years. Compared with a year ago, bills! 
and securities of the reserve banks were! 
larger by about $400,000,000 reflecting al 
greater outflow of gold, offset in part by 
a decrease in the demand for currency.}| 

Growth of member bank credit, which| 
has been rapid for the year, has not} 
given rise to an increase in reserve re-| 
quirements, and consequently in demand! 
for reserve bank credit by member banks, ! 
owing to the fact that the entire growth, 
in member bank deposit liabilities has, 
been in time deposits, while owing} 
largely to gold exports, net demand de-! 
posits showed a decrease for the year. 

Since the middle of May loans and in- 
vestments of member banks in leading 
cities, which have about 60 per cent of 
the loans and investments of all member 
banks, have declined. Whether this de- 
cline is representative of changes in the 
condition of all member banks, it is im- 
possible to say. 

The decline for banks in leading cities 
has represented reductions in the banks’ 
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| to $1,240,000,000. 


England ports of New Bedford and Fall | 
River, Mass., Providence and Newport, R. | 
I., and New London, New Haven, Bridge- | 
port, Norwalk and Stamford, Conn., is | 
chiefly domestic and concerned with the | 
industrial life of New England, it was 
stated August 31 by the Board of Engi- | 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, Depart- | 
ment of War. 

The statement was made in a report 
just completed and known as Port Se- 
ries No. 18. Attention also is called | 
to the extent of the package freight 
handled by steamship service with New | 


“Manila, August 30, 1928. 

“A Council of State is hereby cre- 
ated to advise the Governor General on 
such matters of public policy as he may 
from time to time lay before it. e 
shall be the presiding officer of such 
Council of State and it shall consist of 
such persons as from time to time may 
be appointed and summoned by him. | 

“Until otherwise ordered by him _ it 
shall consist of the President 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the majority floor leader 
of the Senate, the majority floor leader 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
heads of the six executive departments. 





York, a traffic which in 1926 amounted 


Survey of Nine Ports. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers | 
and Harbors has just issued Port Series 
No. 18, constituting one of a series of 
22 volumes on the ports of the United 
States. The report was: prepared by the | 
Board in cooperation with the Bureau | 
of Operations of the Shipping Board. It | 
covers the ports of New Bedford and | 
Fall River, Mass., Providence and New- | 
port, R. I., and New London, New Haver, | 
Bridgeport, Norwalk and _ Stamford, | 
onn. | 
Reports of this series are prepared to | 
meet the needs of the War Department | 
and Shipping Board, and to provide use- 
ful information for steamship and rail- | 


| 


road companies, importers, exporters, | after conference with the leaders of the | concerned, 
warehousemen, port authorities, commer-| majority in the Legislature and which | : é 
cial organizations and others interested |is thus expected to be in harmony with} part of American manufacturers, com-| Copper & Chemical Company of Blue | 
| menced in 1923 as the industry realized | Island, Ill. The raw material used in the} 


in moving traffic through our ports. { 
Like its predecessors in the series, the | 


customs and regulations, services and | 
charges, fuel 
available for service to’ commerce and | 
shipping. including piers, wharves, dry | 
| docks, ‘Ship repair plants, coal and oil 
| bunkering, grain elevators, storage ware- 
houses, bulk freight accommodation. 
| floating equinment, wrecking and sal- 
; Vage equipment; railroad and steamship 
| lines, and their chaiges in connection 
| with terminal service. 

| Active in Domestic Trade. 

| The report shows that these nine 
| ports, while inconspicuous in foreign 
trade, are performing important serv- 
| ice directly connected with the indus- 
} trial and domestic life of the people of 
| New England. In supplying accommo- 


| 


This executive order is the last of four 
steps taken this summer to accomplish 
regular and responsible cooperation be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative 


ibranches of the Philippine Government, | 


all of the four steps being part of the 
same deliberate program. 
Four Steps Taken. 
The first was the Belo bill, giving to 
t 


means 1 : 
vising heretofore stated, enabling him 
e development of discretion 


to permit the de 
and autonomy in the departments and 


bureaus wi 


Order: | 


of the} 


“Henry L. Stimson, Governor General.” | 


Continued expansion of foreign as-| entered into with Estonia, Lithuania, | 


A mileage almost twice as great was 


| sembly of American cars is forecast by! Portugal Yugoslavia, and Czechoslova-| built by Federal-aid road construction in 


|the Automotive Division, Bureau of For- 
| eign and Domestic Commerce, for the} 
jreason that “anything which tends to, 
| decrease the cost of automobiles to the 
| ultimate purehaser will increase the de- | 
|mand.” This; prediction is contained in| 
a review of foreign assembly opefations 
| for the first, six months of 1928, made | 
ipublic August 31, by the Department | 
jof Commerce. \ | 

During the first 6 months of 1928 the 
United States exported $7,312,875 worth | 
of automobile parts for assembly and} 
engines, as compared with $6,933,725 | 
for the first half of 1927, according to, 
the statement. This figure is exclusive | 


‘of exports to Canada amounting to $30,- | 
| 325,707. 





Decline in Exports. 


| The review follows in full text: 1 
| While assembly sales for the first 6! 


kia, for which the dates of effect have 
not yet been announced. United States 
products enjoy most - favored - nation 
treatment in the European countries 
specified, but not in Canada. 


Tariff Is Increased 


On Barium Carbonate 


Germans Said to Manufac- 
ture Material at Half of 
American Cost. 


The cost, in the United States, of pro- 
ducing precipitated barium ¢arbonate 


, used in the manufacture of enamel wall | 
| paints and optical glass exceeds the cost! m 
Assembly sales, however, for the first | of production in Germany, the principal| State for roads under construction as | 
he Governor General the much needed half of 1928, decreased 15 per cent from| competing country, the United States’ of July 31. The amount is for a total 

for exercising his duty of super-/j the figure for the 6-month period in 1927. | Tariff Commission has reported to Pres- mileage under construction of 622.9 miles 


lident Coolidge in a report just madejat an estimated cost of $20,188,584.26. 


public by the Commission. Accordingly, 


|Texas as in any other state, according 
to a report made public September 1, 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Roads constructed in Texas for the! 
period of the Federal Highways Act,) 
j effective in 1916 until August 1, 1928,, 
| amoynts to 5,997 miles. : 
Mileage im” Other States. 
| The two next highest States as re- 
|ported by the Bureau were Minnesota, 
with 3,823.8 miles and North Dakota with: 
| 3,197.1 miles. The Bureau stated that! 
/the total mileage completed as of July! 
31 was 71,584.9. miles. 
| North Dakota was stated to have the | 
{most mileage under construction, 790.7 
; miles at a total estimated cost of $3,- 
| 504,500.48, for which $1,644,804.15 of 
| Federal aid is allotted. | 
Illinois has a greater Federal allot- | 
ent, $9,280,164.08, than any other 





| Following Illinois the Bureau an- 


|months of 1928 (96571) were about 13) the President upon the findings of the! nounced the States with next highest | 


thout himself losing the com-! per cent lower than the corresponding | Commission, proclaimed a 50 per cent in-| grants to be New York with a Federal 


mand of the situation in case of emer-! period of 1927 (113922) this is accounted | crease in the tariff, the report stated. 


gency or dereliction which the Organic 
Law expects him to have. 
The second was 


cabinet whose members were chosen 


that majority. 


ifor by the fact that the manufacturer | 


The Commission’s report resulted from 


jaid grant of $7,489,393.95 for a total} 
| mileage under construction of 483.6 miles 


‘of a well-known low priced American! a cost of production investigation which | at an estimated total cost of $41,915,000, 


| duction as far as foreign assemblies are | 


Foreign assembly operations, on the! 


the nomination of a | motor vehicle was practically out of pro- | it had instituted uyon applications of the | and Michigan with an allottment of $5,- | upon this plan shall not be made effective 


Bertha Mineral Company of Newark, 
N. J.;. the Barium Reduction Company 
of Charlesten, W. Va., and the Chicago 


; The third was the amendment to the|the many advantages that would result | production of precipitated barium car- 
report gives full information with re- | rules of procedure of both Houses of the | therefrom. Six foreign branch plants | bonate is barytes. 
gard to port and harbor conditions, port | Legislature giving to members of the| were established and sales were more | 


ca 


jects relating to their departments and 

the duty under proper safeguards of 

| submitting to interrogation thereon. 
Council of State. 

The fourth, the Council of State, 
creates a body which the Governor Gen- 
eral can regularly consult as to such 
matters of public policy as he chooses 
to lay before it in order to obtain advice 
and guidance for his subsequent action. 
It is purely an advisory body and the re- 
sults of its deliberations are not binding 
either upon the Governor General or 
upon the Legislature. 


It is for conference merely. It will 


possess none of the powers which certain | 


binet the privilege of the floor of both| than satisfactory, reaching a total of | tp 
and _ supplies; facilities | Houses with the right to ‘speak on sub- | 75,000 units. 


| By the end of 1927, the number of 
such plants increased to 29 and the 
| volume of sales was about 198,500 pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and chassis, rep- 
; resenting an increase of 161 per cent in| 
i sales during the five year period. 
Canadian Products Excluded. 
|. As is usual in such studies, the follow- 
ing discussion of foreign assembly 
plant activities does not take into con- 
| sideration, unless otherwise specifically 
mentioned, production of branch automo- | 
' bile factories in Canada. These are con-! 
| sidered as independent establishments, | 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 1.] | 


| uses are as the raw material for barium | 


| pounds; in the manufacture of flat wall} 
| paints, to impart a velvety finish; in the 
| manufacture of optical glass, for which} 


The uses of barium carvonate are in 
e manufacture of face brick, to pre- 
vent scumming or effovescence by the 
leaching of soluble salts, and as a fusing | 
agent in making porcelain enamel. Other | 


dioxide and other barium chemicals; in! 
the manufacture of casehardening com- 


a chemically pure grade is required; as 
an effective rat poison; and in the pur-| 
ification of water—a use that is growing | 
rapidly. 

The full text of a summary of the re- 





port follows: 
Findings of fact to the following effect | 


| 673,143.80 for a total mileage under con- 
| struction of 338.6 miles at an estimated 
total cost of $3,380,003.46. 

Recent Authorizations. 

The three States with the largest 
amounts of Federal aid for roads ap- 
proved for construction as of July 31 
| are announced by the Bureau as fol- 
j}lows: Texas, $2,842,089.38 for a_ total 
mileage of 387.9 miles at an estimated ! 
|eost of $6,730,764.34; Illinois, $1,826,- | 


435.15 for a total mileage of 138.1 miles | 


at an estimated total cost of $3,665,- 


454.99; and Pennsylvania, $1,658,275.74 | 
for a total mileage of 103.8 miles at an | 


estimated total cost of $5,314,598.47. 
Balances of Federal aid funds avail- 


[Continued on Page 4,.Column 6.) 
Gasoline Production 
Establishes Record 


Of the total number of 90 broadcasting 
channels 74 are made available for “high= ~ 


grade reception,” according to, the states %& 


ment. Thirty-four will be assigned for 
regional service, with two, three or four — 


| stations per channel, and 40 channels will 


be for individual use of stations with 
power of 5,000 watts or more. Sharing 
of broadcasting time by the larger sta- 
tions is provided so as to accommodate 
a greater number of stations. 

Division, of Service, nn 

Summarizing, the Commission’s state- 
ment said that, for local stations of 50 to 
100-watt power, 150 full-time positions 
have been provided, or 30 per zone; 125 
regional positions have been provided for 
250 to 1,000-watt stations, and 40 posi- 
tions for stations of 5,000 watts and 
above. 

Equal division of the facilities among 
the five zones will provide each zone 
with eight full-time assignments for sta- 
tions of 5,000 watts and above; 24 posi- 
tions for 500-watt und 1,000-watt sta- 
tions and 30 positions for 50-watt and 


'100-watt stations. 


Delay is Urged. 
Commissioner Sam Pickard, represent- 


‘ing the Fourth oZne, including middle- 


western States, made public simultane- 
ously with the announcement of the re- 


|allocation plan, a letter to members of 


the Radio Commission, stating he ac- 
cepts the plan “with the distinct request 
that any aliocation of stations based 


until the public and Members of Con- 
gress have had a reasonable opportunity 


‘to study the Commission’s interpreta- 


tion of the Radio Act, and their reaction 
made known to the Commission.” 

He said that hardship is imposed upon 
the Fourth Zone, under the plan, and that 


; this could be averted by “judicial em- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Retail Stores Show 
Increases in Trade 


/ Volume for July Is Said to Be 


Unusual for Midsummer. 


Retail trade was slightly larger in 
volume in July than is usual in midsum+ 
mer, according to the regular montiily 
survey by the Federal Reserve Board, 


| are, in the judgment of the United States | Daily Average Output in July 'made public August 31. The Board’s 


| W Was 1.061.000 Barrels. | statement said that its index showed de- 
New South ales Plans 7 i | partment stores at a higher level in July 
| | A new high record of gasoline produc- 

| 


Extension of Steel Works ‘than in any month this year, and the 
‘tion was established in July when the 


Aviation Expenses | 


Reach High Total, 


Aeronautics Costs of Various 


{Continued on Page 2, Column $.] 
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Mining Industry Said to Be Solving 'American Products 


records revealed also that the level was 
|about 3 per cent higher than in July, 





Departments Listed. 


Over $1,000,000,000 has been spent on 
Army aeronautics since 1899, while Na- 
val aviation, since its inception in 1912, 
has cost the Government nearly $350,- 
000,000, according to figures just made 
public by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 

ost Office aeronautics during the past 
lv years have cost $4,150,000, while the 
United States has also spent $3,524,515 
on the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics during the 13 years of its 
existence, according to the Department 
figures. In the fiscal years 1921 to 1928 
agricultural aviation has received ap- 
propriations of $253,000. 

Appropriations for the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce 
from its establishment in 1927 through 
the fiscal year 1929 total $9,775,840, the 
figures show. 

The Army aeronautical appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1899 to 1928 amount 
to $1,896,941,858, but of this sum $873,- 
802,772 was returned to Treasury or not 
used for aeronautics. Naval aviation, 
according to the figures, received allot- 
ments of $444,573,213 for the fiscal years 
1912 to 1928, but returned to the Treas- 
ury $97,000,000. 1n the fiscal years 1909 
to 1926 the Army received 15,422 -planes 
from the industry, while from 1911 tc 
3926 the Navy received 3,398 planes. 


Post-War Proble 


Experiments by Bureau of 


ms by Reducing Costs 


Mines Declared to Have 


Aided in Improvement of Methods. 


The American mining engineer has! 
been credited with the solution of most! 
of the serious post-war economic prob- 
lems of the mining industry by his in- 
genuity in devising methods by which 
the cost of conducting mining operations | 
could be held to a figure that allowed 
profitable operation, it was stated orally | 
on August 81 at the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau of Mines, it was said, has | 
played an important part in this effort 
to increase efficiency in mining with con- 
sequent reduction of production costs. 
A statement as to various problems in 
mining now being studied by the Bureau 
has just been made public, the full text 
of which follows: 

The work of the Mining Division of 
the Bureau of Mines relates principally | 
to the development of improvements in |} 
mining methods with the object of re- 
ducing the amount of loss and waste in 
mining, and to improving the efficiency 
of mining operations, and preventing 
accidents; typical major problems gre’ 





studies of blasting, loading, timbering, 
and ventilating. 

In this Division is carried on the pot- 
ash exploration provided for under the 


| Potash Act approved June 25, 1926. This 


includes diamond-drilling work in Texas 
and New Mexico, carried on under an 
appropriation to the Bureau of Mines 
of $100,000. Part of this sum is set aside 
for the cooperative studies of the United 
States Geological Survey, which selects 
the drilling sites.and analyzes the drill- 


|ing cores. The negotiation of leases and 


drilling contracts and the general con- 
duct of drilling operations are under 
the supervision of the bureau of Mines. 
The present activities of the Bureau 
of Mines in Alaska are confined to 
safety, first-aid, and rescue training at 
mines, analysis of minerals for prospec- 


|tors, and sampling and analysis of coal 


for the Alaska Railroad. 
The Geophysical Prospecting Section 
of the Mining Division studies the prin- 


jciples of geophysical prospecting meth- 


ods and conducts field examinations to 
[Continued on Page 2, Column’ 2. 
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Installation of coke ovens worth £1,- 
| 000,000 and a further expansion of steel 
| works are planned in Newcastle, New 
| South Wales, Australia, according to 
advices cabled to the Department of 
| Commerce by the Trade Commissioner at 
| Sydney, E. C. Squire. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

It is planned to install modern coke 
ovens in Newcastle, New South Wales, 
costing £1,000,000, and further steel- 
works expansion is anticipated. 

The name of the firm behind this proj- 


ect is available under Reference Austra- 
lia 9-3-28. 
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No Issue 
September 3 


AS The United States Daily 

is not published on 
Government holidays there 
will be no issue on Mon- 
day, September 3, Labor 


Day. <y 
1496860 


so 


| 
| 
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Hold French Market 


Salesmanship and Quality Said 
To Be Responsible. 


Abler merchandising, aided frequently 
by unquestioned superiority of product, 
has enabled American producers to main- 
tain their regular volume of sales in 
France of articles in which trade com- 
petitors of the United States have re- 
cently come to enjoy tariff advantages 
through commercial treaties, according 
to Trade Commissioner David S. Green, 
who has just returned from his post in 
Paris. While in the United States, it was 
announced August 31, at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Mr. Green will visit 
several ‘cities for the express purpose 
»f bringing to American business men 
irst hand information on trade condi- 
tions in France, and as to the possi- 
vilities for further increasing the sale 
»f our goods in that country. 

The statement by Mr. Green follows 
n full text: 

The stiffening in competition caused 
these treaty developments in France 
; fortunately felt only in a limited num- 
ey of manufactured products and not in 
-w materials, such as cotton, copper, 
bacco, raw, hides and sulphur, and in 


pencetnttepiarancabectn ene) 


ty 
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daily average output was 1,061,000 bar- | 
rels, while for the first time in history | 
| the daily average domestic demand | 
passed the 1,000,000-barrel mark to reach | 
| 1,032,000 barrels, according to the | 
monthly petroleum statement issued 
‘ August 31 by the Bureau of Mines of 
| the Department of Commerce. 
The United States output of crude 
petroleum during July totaled 175,426,- 
000 barrels, a daily average of 2,433,100 
barrels, and 15,500 barrels more than 
the June daily average, the Bureau 
states. 

July production of natural gasoline 
amounted to 143,200,000 gallons, a daily 
average of 4,620,000 gallons, for the 
third consecutive month of continued 
decline, it was ,stated. The monthly 
statement follows in full text: 

Crude Petroleum: According to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Mines, 
from companies which operate gathering 
or lead lines, the production of crude pe- 
troleum in the United States during July, 
1928, amounted to 75,426,000 barrels. 
This represents a daily average of 2,- 
433,100 barrels, an increase over the 
daily average output in June of 15,500 
barrels. The majority of the States, in- 
cluding ‘the important producing States 
of California and Oklahoma, reported 
decreased output in July but these de- 
clines were more than overbalahced by 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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1927. Following is the full text of the 
statement: 

Retail trade was at a higter level in 
July than is usual in midsummer. Sales 
of department stores and of mail-order 
houses reporting to the Federal Reserve 
System, after allowing for the usual sea- 
sonal cline, were larger than in June. 
The Federal Reserve Lboard’s index of 
department store sales, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations, increased to 108 for 
July, the highest for any month thus far 
this year, and the adjusted index of sales © 
by mail-order houses was higher than at 
any previous time. 

Compared with July of last year, sales 
of department stores were 3 per cent 
larger and those of mail-order houses 
28 per cent larger. Sales of the dif- 
ferent reporting chain stores, except 
cigar and tobacco chains, were ftom 5 
per cent to 19 per cent larger. Rapid 
growth in sales of chain stores reflects 
expansion in tre numbi2 of stores op-. | 
erated by the chain companies as well — 
as changes in the amount of sales. Mail- 
order hkcas*s are also opening 6hain 
stores and other retail stores and the 
large increace in sales of these firm . 
flects to some extent sales of these addi 

all Ped: 


tional units. 

Department stores in nearly 
eral Reserve districts reported lar, 
sales than usual in July, after allow: 
is made for seasonal changes. ’ 


ss) 
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_ At War Cantonment 


Comptroller General Denies 
Reimbursement on Ground 
Contracting Officer Has 
Not Approved Item. 


' The Comptroller General, J. RK. Mc- 
Carl, has ruled that no further claims 
will be allowed under a war cantonment 
contract where the contract was settled 
‘and there has been suit by the United 
-States against the contractor for al- 


leged overpayments under the contract, | 


Gt was announced August 31 by the Gen- 
“eral Accounting Office. 

In the suit the contractor did not 
counterclaim for any alleged balance. 
"There was no approval of the items in 
question by the contracting officer, as 
“specified in the contract, it was ex- 
plained. 

Operation Loss Claimed. 


! tatement follows: | 
eat nt Sex |of timbering and supporting shafts, 
of | 
‘and coal mines has been collected and | 
| published. 
|cooperation with the Forest Serv 


’ oS item of $9,020.30, 
ers ct Tene | the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Company re- 
review 
dated 
was 


A. Bentley and Sons 
April 27, 1928, 
No. 0174657, 
1928, wherein 


6 
quested, 

-‘settlement 
‘ruary 25, 


Feb- 
disal- 


wunder contract of June 21, 1917, as al- 
*leged losses in operation of a commis- 
essary incident to the construction of 
«Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. The 
~claim was disallowed on the ground that 
«it had not been approved by the con- 
.tracting officer. , 

There were other items disallowed in 
the settlement, but the contractor ap- 
+ parently has conceded the correctness 
*thereof, and the request for review of the 
+ settlement, together with the subsequent 
}correspondence, is related to this item of 
taileged commissary losses. 


: Provisions of Contract. 


f The contract of June 21, 1917, for the 

fconstruction work at Camp Sherman, 

|+ Ohio, provided, in Article I, that: ; 
§ “The contractor shall be reimbursed in 


$such of its actual net expenditures in the 
s performance of said work as may be ap- 
* proved or ratified by the Contracting Of- 
tficer and as are included in the following 
--fitems: .. . 

* “(g). Buildings and equipment re- 
*quired for necessary field offices, com- 
{missary and hospital, and the cost of 
‘maintaining and operating said offices, 
$commissary and hospital, including such 
{minor expenses as telegrams, telephone 
*service, expressage, postage, etc. 

t The original commissary statement 
*was made on voucher 109, December, 
#1917, accounts of Major Ward Dabney, 


*U. S. Army, whereon the contractor was | 


{*paid, without protest, $142,165.71. The 


/ tentire matter of the contract work seems 


have been accepted and payment made. 


* to 1 
t See Louisville and Nashville Railroad 


. 
* Company v. 
‘and Sane cited therein on page 402 as 
'to the effect of such acceptance of a pay- 
*ment made on an approved voucher by 
tan Army disbursing officer. 
: Court Ruling in Case. 
ate of October 16, 1923, the 
’ See ou Court for the 
* Southern District of Ohio, in United 
* States v. A. Bentley and Sons Company, 
#993 Fed. 229, 247, had under considera- 
‘tion a bill of complaint of the United 
* States to the effect that the contractor 
« had received a sum of $5,000,000 as over- 
' payment unlawfully obtained 
* building of Camp Sherman on the cost- 
: plus plan; that is, under the contract of 
*June 21, 1917. The court, for reasons 
« stated in its opinion, authorized the entry 
* of a motion sustaining the contractors 
contention to strike out and to make the 
‘ petition more definite and certain. 5 
The case was appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and the lower 
court was sustained in United States 
v. A. Bentley and Sons Company, 16 Fed. 
(2d) 895899. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
p 


. 
7 
as 


* United States District 


eals stated in the course of its opinion 
it: 

nthe constructing quartermaster was 
* given charge of the construction of the 
+ camp, and further, by other averments, 
‘that acting under authority of the Gov- 
*work of the contractor and repaid to 
tit the cost thereof ‘from time to time 
'as in said contract provided.’ : 
: “This the contracting officer or his rep- 
S resentative alone had the right to and 
* could do; this the constructing quarter- 
‘master did; and this the Government 
* approved and accepted as the work of 
{a contracting officer.” 


Decision Closes Case. 


The question whether there were any 
, balances under the contract properly 
+ payable to the contractor could have been 
*set up in answer to the Government's 
+ bill of complaint and as provided in 
* Section 951, Revised Statutes. This was 
tnot done and the Circuit Court of Ap- 
fipeals appears to have concluded, as 
sshown by the foregoing extract from 
*the opiinon, that the work had been 
*completed and payment therefor had 
‘been made. Thus the matter might be 
*regarded as res judicata. 

: Furthermore, this alleged balance of 
*$9,020.30, as for losses sustained in the 
‘operation of the commissary, seems not 
*to have been advanced in connection with 
tthe payment made on voucher 109, De- 
*cember, 1917, accounts of Major Ward 
*Dabney. In fact, such claim was ..t 
‘advanced until the latter part of 1915 
sor early in 1919, and was based on an 
Saudit made by a traveling accountant 
of the War Department. 

Errors in Audit. 

This accountant seems to have con- 
«cluded that the contractor had not been 
‘reimbursed all items of loss in the op- 
seration of the commissary, but it has 
tbeen indisputably shown that said 
‘auditor was in error as to some of the 
;items and the alleged balance of $9,- 
£020.30, or any part thereof, was not ap- 
«proved by the contracting officer in ac- 
fcordance with Article II(g) of the con- 
etract. Such approval would be neces- 
tsary in any event before any liability 
stherefor attached to the United States. 
*See United States v. Mason and Man- 
*ger Company, 260 U. S. 323. 

: It is claimed that there was approval, 
*not by the contracting officer, but by 
ssome successor or superior officer. How- 
sever, the War Department has reported 
sthat there was no such approval, and the 
{Quartermaster General recommends, Au- 
‘gust 11, 1928, that the claim for an al- 
tleged balance of operating losses under 
‘the contract of June 21, 1917, be dis- 


. 
‘ 
. 
s 


woe 

| here appears no legal jusification for 
saflowance of further sums under the 
‘c@ntract of June 21, 1917, for the con- 
‘struction of Camp Sherman, Ohio, and 
‘the "settlement™ disallowing the claim 
must be and is sustained, 


h 
} 


inels, drifts, and other openings in 7 


|the use of timber preservatives | 
|costs and efficiency of different processes 
‘and preservatives 


mining methods, 


;ment has been largely develope 


'spects intensifying the hazards of min- 


{had taken up the method 


United States, 267 U. S. 395, 


for the}| 


t ernment he approved and accepted the | 
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Mining Industry Said to Be Solving | 
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Post-War Problems by Reducing Costs 


Experiments by Bureau of 


Mines Declared to Have 


Aided in Improvement of Methods. 
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determine their suitability to various 
mineralized zones, 

Any study of mining methods and any 
change therein for the purpose of in- 
creasing efficiency and economy is neces- 
sarily concerned closely with the safety 
of the men and the mine. Therefore, the 
present work of the Mining Division 
comprises investigations of methods, 


practices, and equipment employed in 
mining, and has as its object the recom- 
mendation of measures for increasing 
safety and eliminating waste. 

The following examples are typical = 
investigations that have a more or : 


general interest to the mining industry 
as a whole: 


Data on Timbering 
In Mines Is Studied 

Considerable information on gnethods | 
metal | 
jeted in 
ice and | 
on | 
the} 


Studies were comp 


and 


in metal and coal! 
mines, 
In the mechanization of underground 


the use of electrical) 


machinery, hauli nd lighting €4U!P-! 
machinery, hauling a g g hie 
the Bureau’s history, resulting in greatly | 


increasing the output and in many Te-; 


ing. The Bureau’s mining investigations} t ughout | n ru 
aol ae followed oa cae jmportant|the country, have been the subject of | areas, where the average rate was 7.9 


problems arising from the increasing USE; 
of electrical machinery and equip? 
and have contributed much to more ef-| 
ficient and safe operation. ot 

Underground loading by machinery 15 | 
one of the most important recent de-; 


tthe manner hereinafter described for | velopments that is engaging the mining | © 


industry. When such machines were 1- 
| troduced in metal mining, the Bureau, | 
recognizing its importance, early begat; 
|investigations of underground loading) 
‘equipment. In cooperation with the | 
School of Mines, University of Missouri, 
it completed an exhaustive study of effi- | 
ciency and costs of loading ores in all 
imetal mines then using the method. | 
‘More recently a similar study of un- | 
'derground loading in coal mines which} 

was madc} 
in cooperation with the Carnegie Insti-! 
tute of Technology and coal-mine opera- | 
| tors. | 
| Other studies fall naturally into two | 
|main divisions: Those pertaining to coal | 
|mining, and those connected with ra 
| mining of the various metals and other 
| mineral substances. 
| Under coal mining, for example, the| 
‘conditions and circumstances resulting | 
|in falls of roof and coal are being inves- | 
| tigated to determine the mining methods | 
and practices that give most promise! 
| of eliminating, or at least reducing, os 
| prolific source of accidents. The prob- 
}lem offers many angles of attack and in- 
|volves the study of mining methods as| 
|they affect roof action, methods em-| 
| ployed for roof support, means used to 
test the soundness of the roof, as well| 


as State laws and regulations as they tion of fish is low, very large quantities|yeached approximately 14,000 infants 
influence the exercise of precautions | are brought in continually to supply the| under 1 year of age and nearly 2,800 
| domestic needs. In 1927 imports of fish | prospective mothers. 


against accidents. 
| The operations actually performed in| 
| mining coal, such as undercutting, blast- | 
|ing, loading, and timbering, are receiv-| 
ing due attention of typical mines, with 
an aim toward the development of im- | 
|proved practices. Engineering, safety, | 
organization and disciplinary features | 
{are necessarily included in the study be-| 
cause of their bearing on conservation of | 


;ency. of operation. | 
|Ground Movement 


In Mines Investigated 
One of the problems that early re-| 


ceived the attention of the Bureau’s engi- | 
neers was that of subsidence of | 
or improved surface areas over certain | 
|; mines in the anthracite region, and later 
; at certain Illinois coal mines, and reme- 
dial measures were proposed. The effect ; 
of subsidence or ground movement on) 
|mining operations employed in. the ex- 
traction of pillar coal is being studied 
j}at present at a Wyoming coal mine. The 
|loss of coal in mining formed the sub- | 
ject of a large report to the United 
States Coal Commission. 

The use of storage batteries in coal 
|mines greatly reduces the hazard of eX- 
plosions of gas or coal dust and prac- 
tically eliminates the hazard of shock 
|from stationary electric wiring, although | 
the conditions under which storage-bat- 
;tery power may compete favorably with 
other means of supplying electrical en- 
lergy to underground machinery aS Tre-| 
gards cost and efficiency are not well 
established. As an aid in determining 
this question, a study of coal-cutting, 
|hauling, air-compressing, and rock-dust- 
jing machinery operated by storage bat- 
teries has been made in three mines in 
i; southern West Virginia, and comparative | 
| data concerning both types of power have | 
been obtained at mines in the Pittsburgh; 
}and northern West Virginia districts. 

Other coal-mining investigations in- 
clude a comparative study of the methods | 
jused in coal mines, such as “guniting,” 
“muditing,” and high-pressure rock- 
dusting, to prevent the disintegration of 
a shale or clay roof under the influence | 
of atmospheric action; and the factors! 
in producing the maximum | 
"lump coal, particularly when | 
explosives are used in 











es 
| involved 


amount « 
permissible 
blasting. 


Experiments on Use 
Of Fans for Ventilation 


The ventilation of mertal mines has 
also been studied extensively. Natural 
draft is an important factor in many 
deep mines, although little is known 
about it except in theory. For this rea- 
son experiments have been conducted to 
test the general theory, experimentally, 
| to determine what difficulties may be en- 
countered in the application of experi- 
mental data, and to analyze the effect of 
natural draft on the operation of mine 
fans. 

Likewise, the theory of the operation 
of mine fans, particularly when arranged 
in series, had not been definitely estab- 
lished by experiment. A number of tests 
made during the past year with four 
small fans, such as are used for auxiliary 
ventilation in metal mines, showed that 
fan performance is the same whether the 
duty is all on the blowing side, all on 
the suction side, or distributed between 


the two; that the performance of fans 
in series can be definitely predicted from 
their separate performances if these are 
measured on a total-pressure hasis—but 
not on a static-pressure basis as given 
by present textbooks on the subject; and| 
that fan efficiency is practically inde-| 
pendent of speed. 

Tests were also made in the Moffatt 
railroad tunnel, Colorado, to obtain fig- 
ures as to the resistance to ventilating 
currents in airways. The results ob- 
tained were not only applicable to the 
problem of ventilating the tunnel but also 
furnished valuable information as to the 
effect of area, spacing of timber sup- 
ports, and low velocity flow for metal 
mine airways. 

A study of the extent, character, and| 
quality of irrespirable gases liberated in | 
mines at Cripple Creek, Colo., was made | 
and published. 

In deep metal mines, the support of en- | 
closing formations and superimposed | 
rock masses requires many modifications 
of methods previously found adequate. 
These factors are being investigated in 
metal mines of Michigan and Minnesota 
with the object of assisting operators in 
safeguarding their mines and adjacent | 
properties against possible damage from | 
ground movement and subsidence. | 

With respect to surface mining, dredg- 
ing practice and placer mining methods 
in the United States and Alaska; mining 
and prospecting methods in working 
large surface deposits of copper ore at 
Santa Rita, N. M., and methods of strip- 








| 
iping and mining bauxite, coal, copper,| operation (1917-1921, exclusive of 1918). | 


iron, and pebble phosphate throughout | 


exhaustive reports by this Bureau.! 


nent; Other typical mining studies that have | it was 11.6 per cent lower. 


been conducted are the mining of lead! 
and zinc ores in the Mississippi Valley, | 
radium ores of Colorado, underground } 
limestone mines with respect to costs, | 
fficiencies, and losses of mineral ore. | 
The work of the Mining Division is 
done largely by field engineers stationed 
at various centers and other strategic | 
points throught the country. | 


High Prices Reduce | 
ltalian Fish Sales 


Per Capita Consumption 
Said to Be Less Than in | 
Other Nations Abroad. 


Of all the European nations, Italy is 
reported to have aimost the lowest con-} 
sumption of fish per inhabitant, accord- | 
ing to the Consul at Naples, Sydney B. | 
Redecker, in a report made public by} 
the Department of Commerce August 31. } 

The full text of the report follows: | 

The annual per-capita consumption in| 
London is given as 187 pounds; of Paris, | 
174; Berlin, 101 pounds; Vienna, 105 | 
pounds, while the consumption of Rome} 
is only 11 pounds. The high prices of | 
fish of most kinds are believed to be) 
the cause of the low consumption. | 

Although Italy’s per-capita consump-} 


were valued at something over $20,-| 
000,000. Dried, salted. and smoked fish} 
imports were valued at $13,900,000, with | 
a weight of over 80,000 short tons. The | 
bulk of these imports consisted of cod-' 
fish and stockfish, although salmon, her- | 
ring, sardellos, etc., were included. 


American Imports Decline. | 
About 46,000 short tons of codfish, | 


life and resources as well as on effici-; with a value of $7,000,000, were brought | Sion of child hygiene had the coopera- 


in during the past year. Only about 2) 
per cent of these imports came from the | 
United States. The quantity received! 
from this country has been decreasing | 
steadily for the past five years. Canada} 
and Denmark led in the trade, supply- 
ing about 25 per cent each, with about | 
18 from France and about 12 per cent} 
from Norway. | 

Nearly 1,300 short tons of stockfish, | 


iferences, at which more than 1,900 chil- 


Deaths of Mothers 
And Infants Reduced 


AvtTrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Uniten States Dai.y 


Education in Use of Air Mail Service 
Is Planned by Post Office Department 


By Utah Since 1922 Campaign Intended to Reduce Errors in Handling; Spe- 
cial Envelopes Said to Be Essential. 


Maternal Mortality Rate in 
Rural Areas Declines 26.8 
Per Cent in Five 

\ Years. 


A campaign to educate patrons re- 
garding the use of the air mail service 
is being considered by the Post Office, 
it was stated orally at the Post Office 
Department August 31. The campaign 
is being designed to minimize the oc- 
currence of errors, it was said. 

The Department said that it believes a 
great deal could be done to improve de- 


Utah’s rural maternal mortality rate 
has dropped 26.8 per cent since 1922, 
when cooperation under the Federal ma- 
ternity and infancy act was begun in 
that State, according to the report of the 
administration of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act for the fiscal year 1927, soon to be|“‘ 
issued by the Children’s Bureau of the | Signed, unstamped envelopes at post of- 
Department of Labor. fices throughout the country. The De- 

The full text of the Bureau’s state-! partment said it could not do this, how- 
ment follows: ever, because it would thereby put itself 

In 1922 the rural maternal mortality into competition with stationery stores. 
rate was 50.3 per 10,000 live births, and| The Depattment is planning to sell a 
in 1926 it had dropped to 36.8. In the|Specially-designed stamped envelope for 
rural areas the average maternal mor-|the air mail service. The design for 
tality rate was 35.9 per cent lower dur-|Such an envelope is now being worked 
ing the period of cooperation (1922-!out by postal officials in connection with 
1926) than the average rate during a/|the letting of a new contract for stamped 
corresponding period prior to coopera-|envelopes for a four-year period be- 
tion (1917-1921, exclusive of 1918, the| ginning January 1, 1919. The statement 
influenza year). The average maternal} Was made that air mail at times is being 
mortality rate for urban areas showed a|improperly handled by postal clerks be- 
drop of 29.7 per cent during the period|cause such mail has not been made dis- 
of cooperation as compared with the/tinguishable from ordinary first class 
earlier period. The maternal mortality | mail. 
rate for the State as a whole dropped| _ Instances of delays in the transmis- 
from 55.5 in 1922 to 47.6 in 1926. sion of air mail have been attributed 

Infant Mortality Reduced. he the fact that a patron affixed merely 


; bad _..|an air mail postage stamp to an en- 

The average infant mortality rate Was|yelope without distinguishing his mail 
9.3 per cent lower for the period of the|/gs to the character of service desired. 
State’s cooperation under the maternity The Department has repeatedly warned 
and infancy act (1922-1926) than dur-|its patrons, it said, that they should 
ing a corresponding period prior to Co-|fojjow its printed instructions. These 
instructions require that such mail be 
marked plainly “air mail.” 

The Department declared that it has | 
approved designs for air mail envelopes | 
and urges its patrons to use them. They 
can be purchased at stationery stores. 
It was explained that with  specially- 
designed air mail envelopes, a_ postal | 
clerk is enabled to pick instantly such 
;mail and route properly. There are 


icians of 409 combined prenatal and ailaien —e yd ue te 4 
sicians é envelopes, bu e Department has se- 
child-health conferences, Nearly 4,400 | lected two which it believes should be 
infants and preschool children were ex-|ysed by its patrons, it was declared. 
amined at the 86 conferences conducted 


at : In explaining the purposes of its pro- 
by physicians from the bureau of child/ posed campaign, the Department feels 
hygiene, 82 prospective. mothers re- 


pros) that errors will not occur if its instruc- 
ceived instruction in prenatal care. De-|tions are complied with. In discussing 
fects were found in more than 3,600 of | these instructions, the Department said: | 
the children. Dentists conducted 125 con- Beginning August 1 the rate on air mail | 
was reduced to 5 cents for the first 
ounce and 10 cents for each additional 
ounce. 

Any mailable matter, except that liable 
to damage from freezing, may be sent 
by air mail at the above rate of post- 
age, including sealed parcels not ex- | 
ceeding 50 pounds in weight and not} 
exceeding 84 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

Special air mail stamps are issued for | 
the payment of postage on air mail, but | 
instruction. Nurses made nearly 2,500! ordinary stamps may be used. Such} 


conduct special 


The reduction was evident both in rural 
per cent lower, and in urban areas, where | 


During the fiscal year 1927 twenty- 
three new permanent combined prenatal 
and child-health centers were established. 
They are supported by local funds. 

Other outstanding accomplishments of 
the year included the conducting by phy- 





dren received dental advice. Almost 200 
child-health conferences, at which nearly 
3,400 examinations were made of pre- | 
school children, were held with only su- 
pervisory assistance from the bureau of | 
child hygiene in larger communities | 
where previous organization and help 
had been given. 
Mothers Are Instructed. 

Five mothers’ classés were organized | 

during the year and 240 mothers received | 





visits to homes to give instruction re-| postage should be fully prepaid in order 
lating to maternal, Infant, and. child) 


. Ninety-six d trati - . 
Nous phases of maternal and child care|Seven More Nations 
To Sign Peace Treaty 


were given to groups. Demonstration 





health conferences were conducted in 
small communities. 

Approximately 14,000 infants were 
born in the State during the year. The 


Proposals to Adhere Announce 
work of the Bureau of Child Hygiene P - 


By State Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| derstanding that other States will desire 
to associate themselves.in such a noble 
;}movement for peace, succeeded in hav- | 
jing the necessary provision therefor 
|adopted and that at any time the re- 
spective adhesions will be received with 
pleasure. 

“Believe, Mr. Ambassador, that the 
Brazilian Government at this happy mo- 
ment rejoices with that of the United 
States of America and the other States 
‘and Dominions, authors of the great 
pact. And its sincerity is so much the 
greater because in Brazil the principles 
on which the new treaty has conferred 
|the most solemn of consecrations before 
|being engraved in the very text of the 
provisions of the federal constitution 
have been in the conscience of the na- 
tion, to which principles it never expects | 


No complete rec- 
ord was kept of the number of preschool 
children reached. 

The bureau distributed approximately 
12,000 pieces of literature relating to 
maternal, infant, and child care, gave 36 
talks and lectures, and conducted three | 
exhibits at the State fair and county 
fairs. 

During the year under review the divi- 


tion of the State Farm Bureau, a promi- 
nent church relief society, and the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. These organiza- 
tions formed local committees to promote 
maternity and infancy work, and the re- 
lief society gave financial assistance also. 

All the 29 counties of the State had 
maternity and infancy work last year, 
except one that is practically inacces- 
sible. 


to expedite the handling of the matter, 
but if it bears at least one full rate, 
it may be rated with the deficiency and 
dispatched, the amount due to be col- 
lected on delivery of the matter. The 
use of air mail stamps on other than air 
mail is not permissible. 

Air mail should be conspicuously in- 
dorsed in the space immediately below 
ha para at above the address, “Via air 
mail.” 


liveries if permission were granted to| Rules Announced 
sales of specially-de-} 


On Size of Packages 


The outstanding and distinctive fea- 
ture of air mail envelopes of design A 
consists of a border containing alternat- 
ing blue and red oblique parallelograms 
with intervening spaces between the two, 
the color of the envelope, which should 
be white, producing a distinguishing 


| blue, white and red border not exceeding 


five thirty-seconds of an inch in width 
extending around the edges of both the 
address side and the back of the en- 
velope. The words “Via air mail” must 
appear in the upper right portion imme- 
diately below the space to be reserved 
for the postage stamps, postmarks, etc., 
in letters that stand out clearly and 
boldly. Any manufacturer or other per- 
son or concern is at liberty, without any 
restriction whatever, to make or print, 
or have made or printed, for himself 
or others, envelopes for air mail use 
prepared in this manner. 

The distinctive border design of this 
envelope in the form of parallelograms 


;of contrasting colors around the edges 


of both the address side and the back, 
facilitates the identification of the mat- 
ter as air mail, not only in handling and 
distributing the individual pieces, but the 
characteristic border enables distributors 
to detect such air mail letters when in 
2 package or distributing case with other 
mail, thus being recognized as air mail 
more readily than matter not inclosed 
in envelopes of this special design and, 
consequently, assuring the prompt and 
special attention to which the letters are 
entitled. 

The outstanding and conspicous fea- 
ture of design B is the blue, red, and 
white stripes. The stripes must not ex- 
ceed approximately one-fourth inch in 
width and should extend entirely across 
the length of the envelope. The blue 
stripe must be not less than 1% inches 
below the top of the envelope, in order 
that clear space may be left for the 
necessary postage stamps and postmark. 
The white space between the blue and 
red stripes should be approximately one- 
fourth inch in width, so that the three 
stripes will not cover more than approxi- 
mately three-fourths inch in all. 

Envelopes of these distinctive designs 
are not furnished by the department, but 
any person may have his envelopes for 
air mail use printed in the prescribed 
manner. 


Use for Other Types 
Of Service Prohibited 


Such envelopes of special design may 
be used for air mail only. Their use for 
mail which is not intended to be carried 
by airplane will not be permitted. 

All air mail should bear the sender’s 
return card, which should appear in the 
upper left corner of the address side. 

Designs A and B are intended to ap- 
ply particularly to printed envelopes. 
When ordinary envelopes are used to in- 
close air mail the mailer may identify 
the matter as intended for transmission 
by airplane by placing horizontally 
across the envelopes two blue lines ap- 
proximately one-fourth inch apart, the 


upper line to be not less than 1% inches | 


below the top of the envelope. In such 
case the words “Via air mail” should be 
plainly and boldly written, hand-stamped, 
or printed in the upper right portion of 
the envelope, preferably between the two 
lines. Similar lines may also be placed 
vertically across the envelope not less 
than 3% inches from the right end. Such 
lines may also be placed on the backs 
of envelopes used for air mail. 

The lines above mentioned may be 
placed on the envelopes with an ordinary 
blue pencil, or if desired, printed thereon 
in blue ink. Care must be exercised to 
see that the lines are uniformly placed 


{Use of Steam Still 


For Manufacture of 
Turpentine Favored 


Agriculture Department Says 
Device Is More Economi- 
cal Than Distilling by 
Fire Method. 


A steam turpentine still, ceveloped in 
the naval stores work of the Bureau of 


Chemistry and Soils, shortens the time, 
cuts down cost, and makes operation 
safer in manufacture of turpentine, it 
was stated by the Bureau on August 31. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The steam turpentine still developed 
in the naval stores work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is recommended at 
this time only for the producer who has 
more than an average of 150 barrels of 
crude gum per week to distill. 

This simple type of steam still is de- 
signed in such a manner that it can be 
constructed from the fire still which has 
been used for many years in this coun- 
try. The steam still has certain ad- 
vantages over the fire still that make it 
superior to the latter. Better grades of 
rosin together with maximum and uni- 
;form yields of turpentine can be made, 
with less fuel. More charges can be run 
per day; during the past season two 25- 
barrel stills have been found adequate 
to handle more than 500 barrels of “dip” 
per week, replacing three 25-barrel fire 
stills. The fire hazard and consequently 
| the insurance cost are much less with 
the steam still than with the fire still. 


Construction Described. 


A fire still can readily be converted 
into a steam still. The concave bottom 
of the fire still is hammered into a fun- 
nel shape, and steam coils and a live 
steam sparger or injector are fitted in- 
side the still. Manufacturers of stills 
have been furnished with the necessary 
specifications and blue prints, which 
should be consulted for details. 

The same worm, rosin strainers, and 
vats which are used with the fire still 
can be used with the steam still. A 
horizontal high pressure fire tube boiler 
capable of operating continuously at 125 
pounds (preferably at 150 pounds) gage 
pressure is required; the common up- 
right boiler generally used for turpen- 
tine stills is not suitable. A 25-barrel 
still requires a 50-h. p. boiler; larger 
stills require larger boilers. Steam traps, 





gages, and the necessary piping and 
valves to connect the boiler with the coils 
and live steam.sparger are required. 

The chief expense of converting a fire 
still into a steam still will be the cost of 
the boiler and its installation. A 50- 
horsepower boiler with accessories can 
be bought for about $1,000. This does 
not include the cost of installing. Quo- 
tations from $575 to $775 have been ob- 
tained for converting a 25-barrel fire 
still into a steam still in accordance with 
Department of Agriculture plans and 
specifications. Piping, still mounting, 
insulating material, gages, traps, etc., 
will cost about $375. These figures do 
not include the cost of installation. Defi- 
nite quotations for all necessary equip- 
mént should be obtained from still build- 
ers. It must be clearly understood that 
the cost will vary somewhat in different 
parts of the producing belt and that the 
Department cannot be held responsible 
for these estimates. 


Operation of Still. 

Charging, skimming, discharging, and 
straining are all done in practically the 
same way with the steam still as with 
the fire still. The coils are so placed that 
they do not interfere with skimming or 
discharging. The closed steam coils sup- 
ply the heat required to distill off the 
spirits and produce the rosin. Live 
steam injected into the bottom of the 
still takes the place of water in bring- 
ing over the spirits. Operating the 
steam still is very much simpler than 
operating the fire still, and uniform re- 
sults are more easily obtained. 

The Department wil! give producers in- 
stalling steam stills advice and assistance 
in designing, constructing, and operat- 
ing their plants, so far as facilities and 
available funds permit. 

A public service patent on this still 
has been applied for. This patent will 
grant the privilege of manufacturing 


| valued at $2,600,000, were imported dur- | 


| 6,500 tons. 
| practically all of the 5,260 tons of tuna} 
| fish which were imported. 


Since the begining of Utah’s coopera- 
|tion under the Maternity and Infancy 
| Act in 1922 one county has assumed the 
financial responsibility for maternity. and 
tons of herring, 3,700 of salted and | infancy work begun by the use. of ma- 
pressed sardellos, and 12,200 tons of|ternity and infancy funds. 

sardellos and anchovies in brine. Fresh | 


and frozen fish imports amount to about | 
Spain and Portugal supplied|J+ R. Clark Takes Office 
Of Undersecretary of State 


ing the same period. Practically all of 
way. Large imports consist of 5,700 
these supplies were obtained from Nor- 


It is impossible to separate statisti- | 
cally the sources of the 3,740 tons of 
canned salmon which arrived in 1927. 


State Council Created 
For Philippine Islands 


J. Reuben Clark, of Utah, recentiy 
;appointed by President Coolidge as Un- 
|dersecretary of State, to succeed Robert 
E. Olds, resigned, took the oath of of- 
fice on August 31 ard immediately as- 
sumed the new duties of his new office. 

Mr. Clark, it was stated orally at the 
| Department of Statc, automatically be- 
jcame Acting Secretary of State in the 
Ten Members of Government to | absence of the Secretary, Frank B. Kel- 


5 7 : logge. The Assistant Secretary of State, 
Advise Governor General. William R. Castle, has, in the absence 


— of Secretary Kellogg, been Acting Sec- 
[Continued from Page 1.) retary of State. . . 
subsequent statutes attempted to impose . 


upon the former council of state of tak- | Twenty-five Air Flights 


ing binding action by the vote of its 
members. It will thus afford no oppor- Across Ocean Successful 


tunity for one branch of the Seceemaens 
to entrench upon or usurp the functions Between 1873 and May 30, 1928 there 
were 51 “getaways” for transoceanic 


of the other. . ‘ - 

It is hoped that these four steps wi * Sa ee 
carry east and systematize the task" flights, 25 of which were successful, ac- 
of securing cooperation between the [irene Se Ses ros at the Bane - 
i i iv 7 men 
Executive and Legis-ative branches of of Commerce. Prior to develonment of 
heavier-than-air power machines, trans- 


the Philippine Government. This task 
under the Organic Law is peculiarly diffi- : , ' 
: i “ oceanic flights were confined to lighter- 
cult as well as extremely important. [j) 07 iy ships. g 
Out of 103 established world air rec- 


Divided Responsibilities. 
The Governor Gencral is appointed by | ords today, the Department further 
points out, the United States holds 33. 


and is responsible to the President and 
the Senate of the United States while sn 
the Legislature is elected by the suffrage ae 
of the Filipino people, the two branches 
being thus responsible to entirely differ- 
ent constituencies representing widely 
separated places and peoples. For these 
reasons, unlike the situation in the States 
of the American unicn, cooperation be- 
tween the Governor General and the 
Legislature cannot be secured through 
the influence and cortrol of a common 
political party. With the aid of these four steps to 
This divergency of origin, however, is|aid such cooperation, it is hoped that a 
not an accident or a fault. The Gov-|system of mutual action will] gradually 
ernor General is the chief remaining in-|be established which wil* not subordi- 
strumentality by which the United States} nate either branch of the Governmnent 
is now carrying forward its 30-year-old|to the other, but, on the contrary, will 
policy of developing self-government in| facilitate the necessary cooperation in 
the Philippines, and his powers, includ-| their action and will materially assist in 
ing the choice and supervision of the|the devolopment of an efficient adminis- 
heads of the executive departments and|tration in those islands which will be- 
bureaus, represents a deliberate and es-}come more and more responsible to the 
sential part of that American policy. deliberately expressed policies of a self- 
On the other hand, unless he and his! government electorate 





appointees work in regular and close 
cooperation with the representatives of 
the people in the Legislature, it is use- 
less to expect either intelligent legisla- 
tion based on executive experience or 
responsible administration faithfully in- 
tended to carry out the laws duly en- 
|acted by the representatives of the Fili- 
pino people. 





. 


to fail to give the fidelity which it owes 
them whatever the emer’.cncy may be.” 

In connection with the announcement 
of the intention of Switzerland to adhere, 
ithe Department of State on August 31 
made public a translation of a note dated 
August 30, 1928, which was received’ by 
the American Minister at Berne, Switzer- 
land, Hugh R. Wilson, from the Political 
Department of Switzerland. The note 
signed by M. Motta, folows in full text: 
{ Mr. Minister: We have had the honor | 
| to receive the note No. 87, dated August | 
27, by which Your Excellency kindly 
transmitted to us the text of the treaty 
condemning war as an instrument of | 
national policy, signed the same day at} 
Paris, and invited the Federal Council 
to examine the possibility for Switzer- 
land to accede to this agreement. 

We have likewise received a copy of 
the document published by the Govern- | 
ment of the United States containing the 
text of the notes exchanged during the | 
negotiations. 

In expressing our thanks for these 
important communications we hasten to | 
inform you that the Federal Council took 
note of them with the greatest interest | 
and that it rejoices at the fortunate con- 
clusion of an agreement which consti- 
tutes so eloquent a manifestation in| 
favbdr of the maintenance of peace in the | 
world. 








A collective treaty such as the Kellogg | 


Pact which condemns recourse to war 
for the settlement of international dis- 


jof national policy, a treaty which more- 


over, imposes it as a duty upon the con- | 
tracting states to search by pacific means | 


the solution of all differences of whatso- 
ever nature, was certain to receive the 


most favorable welcome from the Gov- 


ernment and people of Switzerland. 

The renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy is in full har- 
mony with the tradiitonal policy of 
Switzerland and is effectively consecrated 
by her permanent neutrality which is 
indeed for Switzerland axiomatic. The 
idea that that all disputes must be regu- 
lated or solved by pacific means likewise 
fully accords with the conception of which 
Switzerland seeks to realize by her 
policy in the field of international arbi- 


| putes and proscribes it as an instrument | 


and that they do not cover the address | and operating the stili without the pay- 
or return card. ment of royalties. 
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tration. 

The Federal Council is accordingly con- 
vinced that the careful study to which 
it is submitting the question will un- 
doubtedly lead it to recommend to the 
Federal Chambers that it be authorized 
to accede to the new treaty. 

In requesting you to bring the fore- 
going to the attention of your Govern- 
ment we avail ourselves, et cetra. 
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Avuruorizen Sratempnts ONty ‘Are Presenten Herety, Bernd 


-- 


Broadcasting Zones 
Reallocated on Basis 
Of Equal Distribution 


Commissioner Pickard Asks 
Delay in Assignment of 
Stations Under New 


Plan. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ployment of the borrowing clause of the 
law” and by other means. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

“General Order No. 40, issued by the 
Federal Radio Commission, supplies the 
official basis for an adjustment in the 
assignment of the country’s broadcast- 
ing facilities, under a plan which it is 
believed will provide an improved stand- 
ard of radio reception generally, and also 
distribute the broadcasting channels, 
powers and periods of time on the air 
equally among the five radio zones as 
directed by the last Congress. 

“The plan provides for full-time as- 
signments for 100-watt stations equaling 
in number the total of all other classes 
of broadcasters put together. 

“Of the 74 channels made 
for high-grade reception, 34 will be as- 


Commission’s 


signed for regional service, permitting | 
125 full-time positions for this type of | 


station, and 40 channels will be assigned 
to stations with minimum power of 5,- 
000 watts and a maximum to be deter- 
mined by the Commission and announced. 
with the allocation. On these 40 chan- 
nels only one station will be permitted 
to operate at any time during night 
hours, thus insuring clear reception of 
the station’s program, up to the extreme 
limit of its service range. 
channels will be assigned eight to each 
of the five zones, thus insuring wide 
geographical distribution of the country’s 


higher-power broadcasting facilities to | 


all sections. 
Distances Are Considered. 

“On the 34 channels shared by re- 
gional stations, ranging in power from 
250 to 1,000 watts and assigned two, 
three & four per channel, spacings gen- 
erally of 1,000 to 1,500 miles have been 
observed. ° 

“Throughout the whole 
wide geographical spacings have been 
observed between stations on adjoining 
channels, in order to eliminate objec 
tionable ‘cross-talix.’ ; 

“Summarizing, jor ‘local’ stations vl 
50 to 100-watt ratings, 150 full-time 
positions have been provided, or 30 per 
zone; 125 regional pesitions have been 
provided for 250 to i,000-watt stations, 
and 40 positions far stations of 5,006 
watts and above. 


instances, is shared by two or more sta- 
tions or transmitters, depending upon 
the number of licensed stations to be 
accommodated in the zone or locality. 
Stations Distributed Equally. 
“Recapitulating by zones, the equal 
division of the foreguing facilities among 


the five zones, will provide each zonc | 


with a 8 full-time assignments for sta- 
tions of 5,000 watts and above; 24 po- 


sitions for 500-watt and 1,000-watt sta- ' 


tions, and 30 positions for 50-watt and 
100-watt stations. 

“In announcing this plan the Com- 
mission does so, realizing that it may 
have imperfections, but believes it ai 
approach to an ideal situation which may 
be reached in the future.” 

The full text of Gencral Order No. 
40 just issued by the Federal Radio 
Commission follows: 

The Commission nas determined that 
the definite assignment of a band of 
frequencies for broadcasting, the main- 
tenance of a separation of 10 kilocycles 
between frequencies used in broadcast- 
ing, the reservation of certain fre- 
quencies for exclusive use by_ stations 
in the Dominion of Canada, and the set- 
ting aside of a certain number of other 
frequencies for shared use by the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, ali 
as hereinafter specified in this order, 


will serve public interest, convenience or | 


necessity. 

The Commission has further decer- 
mined after careful consideration that 
the allocation of frequencies, of time for 
operation and of station power, for use 
by broadcasting staticns, to the respec- 
tive zones, as hereinbelow specified in 
this order: 

(a).\Is necessary in order to compiy 
in part With the requirements of Section 
9 of the Radio Act of 1927 as amended 
by Section 5 of the Act of Congress 
March 28, 1928, in so far as it requires 
the: the licensing authority shall as 
nearly as possible make and maintain an 
equal allocation of bands of frequency 
or wavelengths, of periods of time for 


operation, and of station power, to each ! 


of the Zones when and in so far as there 
are applications therefor, and 

(b).—Will promote public interest and 
convenience and will serve public neces- 
sity, in so far as this can be done in a 
manner consistent. with the requirements 
of said Section 9 of the Radio Act of 
1927 as amended by Section 5 of the Act 
of Congress, March 28, 1928, and will 
greatly improve reception conditions in 
the broadcast band by the elimination of 
a large portion of the interference which 
now exists. 

It is therefore ordered: 

Paragraph 1.—That a band of frequen- 
cies extending from 550 kilocycles to 
1,500 -kilocycles, both inclusive, be, and 
the same is hereby, assigned to and for 
the use of broadcasting stations, said 
band of: frequencies 
referred to as the broadcast band. This 
order is not to be construed as prohibit- 
ing the licensing of maritime mebile 
services on the frequency of 1,365 kilo- 
cycles, as provided by the International 
Radiotelegraph Convention of 1927. 


Paragraph 2.—That within said broad- | 


cast band, a separation of 10 kilocycles 
be maintained between the frequencies 
assigned for use by broadcasting stations. 
Paragraph 3.—That, of the frequencies 
within said broadcast band, 
(a).—The f 2quencies of 690, 730, 840, 
910, 960 and 1,030 kilocycles be, and the 


same are, hereby reserved for use by | 


broadcasting stations located in the 
Dominion of Canada, and shall not be 
assigned to any broadcasting station 


licensed by this Commission; 

(b).—The frequencies of 580, 600, 630, 
780, 880, 890, 930, 1,010, 1,120, 1,200 
and 1,210 kilocyeles be, and the game are 
hereby, set aside for simultaneous use 


by broadcasting ~stations located both in | 


the Dominion of Canada and in the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, and no station wil! be authorized 
by this Commission on any of these fre- 
quencies with an authorized power which 
will cause interference at the boundary 
line between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States of America, or in 





Pusuisney Wirnovr Comment py Tue Unirep 


available | 


These 40} 


allocation, | 


Fach full-time assign- | 
ment available for right use, In many, 


being hereinafter | 


Stratus Dar.y 


Establishment of more complete co- 
ordination in Federal communications 
and in border patrol and forest protec- | 


tion work by Government agencies| 
whose functions touch those matters was 
reported to the Bureau of the Budget 
by the Assistant Chief Coordinator, C. 
|R. P. Rodgers, who has just submitted 
'his annual report for the year et 
| June 30, 1928. 

Mr. Rodgers gave detailed statements 
on the accomplishments of the last year, 
saying that he regarded the progress as 
having been most satisfactory from the 
standpoint both of savings to the Gov- 
ernment and efficiency in administration. | 

The Department of War handled 12,-| 
860,590 words over its radio and leased 
telegraph wire services in the year, and 
the Department of the Navy transmitted 
6,876,732 words through its radio sys- |} 
tems, according to the report. In each 
instance, the report declared, important 


| 














savings to the Government were accom-| matters, in addition to furnishing expert able farm products offered for 


plished in addition to the service per- 
formed by the departments for the pub- 
lic, the receipts from which were turned} 
into the Treasury. 

Following is the full text 
report. ' 
The White-Dill radio biil approved by 
the President February 27, 1927, pro-| 
vided that the President should assign} 
wave lengths for use of various depart-| 
ments of the Government. The ques- | 


ithrough the Secretary of Commerce to; 
‘the Interdepartmental Radio Advisory | 
| Committee which gave the matter very) 
careful study. March 30, 1928, the Pres-| 
ident issued an executive order assign- | 
ing wave lengths to the Government, 
i which was based entirely upon ‘the rec- 
ommendation of this Committee. 

The final allocation of these frequen-| 
icies has permitted the Federal Radio} 
Commission to proceed with allocation 
‘of high frequency wave lengths to com- 
| mercial companies. 
| Further study has been made of the 
steps necessary to reconcile existing 
radio laws with the International Radio 
Convention of 1927, and steps necessary 
to effect this reconciliation have been 
adopted by the Committee. 





Transmission of Reports 
On Weather Expedited 

In the preceding report reference was 
made to the necessity of improvement in 
collection of Weather Bureau informa. | 
tion and the dissemination of that Bu- 
teau’s forecast and storm warnings. It 
became necessary io obtain weather 
forecasts for aviatiun purposes at an 
eaflier hour than had been required for 
;ordinary commercial business. As a re- 
‘sult of a detailed study of this problem 
by traffic engineers of the Western| 
{Union Telegraph Ccempany tests were 
held in New York and Chicago of a new) 
method of handling Weather Bureau 
traffic over their regular circuits, whica 
demonstrated the practicability of put- 
|ting the new method into effect through- 
out the country. 

The new system was inaugurated) 


the United States of America or the 
Territories of Alaska and Porto Rico. 

Paragravh 4. That the frequencies 
within said broadcast band (subject to 
the foregoing), and periods of time for 
operation and station power to be used 
by broadcasting stations on said fre- 
quencies be, and the same are hereby, 
allocated equally to the zones as follows: 

A. The following frequencies are col- 
lected to the First, Second, Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Zones, respectively, as below 
indicated for use by broadcasting sta- 
tions, the amount of power to be used by} 
such stations to be determined by fur- 
ther order of the Commission: 

First Zone: 660, 710, 760, 860, 
1,060, 1,100, and 1,150 kilocyeles. 

Second Zone: 700, 750, 820, 980, 1,020, 
1,070, 1,110, and 1,170 kilocycles. 

Third Zone: 650, 740, 800, 850, 1,040, 
11,080, 1,140 and 1.190 kiloeycles. 

Fourth Zone: 670, 720, 770, 810, 870, 
1,000, 1,090 and 1,160 kilocycles. 

Fifth Zone: 640, 680, 790, 830, 970, 
'1,050, 1,130, and 1,180 kilocycles. 

Five Kilowatt Stations. 

B. The following frequencies are al- 
located each for use by not less than two 
zones, with broadcasting stations in those 
{zones being permitted to operate simul- 
taneously, each station to have an au-; 
| thorized power not to exceed 5 kilo- 
|watts, the particular zone entitled to 
| Share in the allocation of any particular | 
frequency to be determined by’ further | 
;order of the Commission: 1460, 1470, 
!1,480 and 1,490 kilocycles. j 

C. The following frequencies are allo- 
cated for use by not less than two nor 
jmore than three zones, the broadcasting 
stations in those zones being permitted 
'to operate simultaneously, and to have 
an authorized power not to exceed 1,000 

watts, the particular zones entitled to| 
|share in the allocation of any particular 
| frequency to be determined by further 
|order of the Commission: 580, 590, 600, 
| 610, 620, 630, 780, 880,.890, 900, 920, 930, 


990, 


/940, 950, 1010, 1120, 1220, 1230 1240, 
{1250, 1260, 1270, 1280, 1290, 1300, 1320, 
'1330, 1340, 1350, 1360, 1390, «1400, 1410 


jand 1430 kilocycles. 

(Except that in those cases where the 
station locations and powers are such 
| that interference will not be caused, four 
or fine zones instead of three zones may 
|Share one or more of the foregoing fre- 
quencies where practicable). 
|. D. The following frequencies are al- 
located for use in all five zones with 
broadcasting stations permitted to op- 
erate simultaneously, each station to 
have an authorized power not to exceed 
11,000 watts: 550, 560, 570, 1,440 and! 
1,450 kilocycles. 

Low-Power Stations. 
| E. The following frequencies are al- 
| located for use in all five zones by broad- | 
casting stations in simultaneous opera- | 
|tion with an authorized power not, to; 
exceed 100 watts, the number of such 
stations to be permitted to operate si- | 
multaneously in each zone on each of | 
said frequencies to be determined by | 
further order of the Commission: 1,200, | 
1,210, 1,310, 1,370, 1,420 and 1,500 kilo- | 
cycles. 

F. Whenever the word “frequency” is 
used in the preceding subparagraphs A, | 
B, C, D and E of this paragraph, it is | 
to be understood as connoting periods | 
}of full-time operation, that is to say, 24! 
hours daily, and every allocation herein 
of a frequency to a particular zone is | 
to be considered as carrying with it an! 
assignment of full-time operation on that 
‘frequency to that zone. 

Paragraph 5. That the allocation here- } 
inbefore ordered in Paragraph 4 of this ; 
order be, and the same is hereby de- | 
\clared to be, effective on October 1, 1928, 








Federal System of Communications 
Declared to Be Improved by Coordination 


{of handling. 


; vantages that have 


‘tion facilities 





Changes Made in Last Year in Transmission of Messages 
By Telegraph, Telephone and Radio. 
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April 2, 1928, and has resulted in in- 
creased efficiency with greater rapidity 
The rapidity of the sys- 
tem may be shown by the fact that in 
the trials made at Chicago reports from 
nearly 200 stations were received and 
dispatched to their points of destina- 
tion in 35 minutes. Close cooperation 
between representatives of the Weather 
Bureau, this office, and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was neces- 
sary to bring this abcut. 


This office continucs to receive reports | Omaha effective September 1, it was been employed by the Senate subcommit- 


from all Government activities in the 
District of Columbia as to quarterly tele- 
phone expenditures. A comparison of 
these reports with preceding ones shows 
increase or decrease of cost. They arc 
useful in prevenling excess expenditures 
and in effecting greater efficiency of 
service, 

The telephone section of the Bureau 
of Standards continues to furnish tech- 
nical advise to this office on telephone 


assistance to other activities. 


Dut to the limited personnel available | 


for making surveys of telephone service 


of the | Outside of the District of Columbia, it !66th Congress in the 


has been necessary to call upon area co- 
ordinators and Federal Business Asso- 
ciations to undertake surveys in various 
cities where there are large numbers of 
Federal activities situated. These sur- 
veys have been studied and recommenda- 
tions made which have resulted in im- 


tion of this allocation was referred| proved and, in some cases, cheaper | 


service. 
Frequent conferences have been held 
between membcrs of this office, the Gen- 


eral Accounting Office, and the telephone | 


section of the Bureau of Standards, to- 
gether With representatives of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


for the purpose of adopting a standard- ; 


ized form for contracts for telephone 


| service throughout the United States ex- 


clusive of the District of Columbia. As a 


| final result of these conferences a form 


has been adopted which has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Contracts and 
Adjustments. The adoption of this form 
is a step in advance toward the stand- 
ardization of contracts and will in all 
probability remove many of the disad- 
heretofore existed 
due to regional differences in the forms 
of contract for telephone service. 

The Comptroller General having ren- 
dered decisions that affected the opera- 
tion of private branch exchange switch- 
boards in buildings that housed two or 
more activities, representatives of this 
office, the General Accounting Office, the 
Supervising Arthitect’s Office, and the 


| Bureau of Standards drafted legislation 


to legalize the operation of these switch- 


boards, which has proved to be the most | 
economical method. This legislation will | 


go into effect at the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. 

The inauguration and development of 
the/Federal communications service, for 
which the War and Navy communica- 
are used, have been so 
thoroughly described in previous annual 
reports that they need no further men- 
tion. 


Efficiency of Radio 


Service Improved 

Dut to installation of high frequencies 
of radio in transmitters and receivers, 
the transmission and receipt of messages 
over long distances has greatly increased. 
The general efficiency of the service has 





increased during the past year, very few | 


complaints of delays in transmission and 
errors in text of messages having been 
received, 

The following is a summary of traffic 
handled by the War and Navy communi- 
cations services and savings made: For 
the 12 months ending April 30, 1928, 
the War Department handled by radio 
12,860,590 words and by leased wire 1,- 
663,198 words. Of this total, 9,044,648 
words were tor the War Department. The 


equivalent value of the traffic for this | 
period is: Radio, $270,837.24, leased wire, : 


$20,763.60, resulting in a total of $291,- 
600.84. From this sum must be deducted 
the extra cost of operation consisting of 
forwarding tolls, $11,630.25, and rental of 


leased - wires, $7,680, a total operating | 


cost of $19,310.25. The total savings ef- 
J 


f 
4s 
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Standard Time; and that the provisions 
of Paragraphs 1, 2 and 3, be, and the 


/ same are hereby declared to be, effective 
‘as of the date of the issuance of this 


order. 
Mr. Pickard Dissents. 

Commissioner Pickard’s letter 
the order follows in full text: 

As a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission I realize I must share in 
the responsibility of Commission action 
on any plan approved by a majority of 
its members. I accept the proposed plan 


anent 


which our engineering couisel endorses | 


as a marked improvement in reception 


generally, and which our ‘egal counsel ! 


declares fulfills the requirements of the 
law as to equal division of wave lengths, 
power and periods of time on the air as 
between zones, with the distinct request, 
that any allocation of stations based 
upon this plan not be made effective ‘un- 
til the public and members of Congress 


have had a reasonable opportunity to, 
study the Commission’s interpretation of | 


the Radio Act, and their reaction be made 
known to the Commission. 

I admit that the Commission is ordered 
by law to distribute radio facilities 
equally, and I subscribe to the spirit of 
this order. : 
itv of making gradual changes without 
disrupting the broadcast structure at 
each operation. 

i Unnecessary Hardship. ; 

I do hold, however, that by judicious 
employment of the borrowing clause of 
the law, and by the use of other discre- 
tionary powers, it is possible to inaug- 
urate this plan without great hards 
to Zone 4, which alone must bear the 
brunt of this proposed action. 
is unfortunate that my views on that 
subject are not shared by a majority of 
the Commission. ; 

In support of this view, I cite the 
fact that Zone 4 covers a large area, 
chiefly devoted to agriculture; that its 
stations must serve a scattered popula- 
tion; that located in the interior of the 
country, its broadcasters serve four 


zones; that it is subject to interference | 


from all sides; and that because of its 
location, none of its service is wasted by 
going to sea. 

My apprehension is that the present 
effort to approach the ideal in reception 
conditions throughout the country in gen- 
eral, abruptly limits the facilities of this 
zone to a margin where stations, previ- 
ously recognized as rendering worth 
while service by this Commission, can- 


excess of 500 watts at any place within | at the hour of 3 o’clock a. m., Eastern | not exist, 
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Federal Inspection 


_ Of Hay Is Planned 
At Omaha Market 


| Product Shipped to Dairy 
Feeders in Central 


States. 





| 


| The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
{has entered into a cooperative agree- 


|ment with the Omaha Hay Exchange to 


inaugurate Federal hay inspection at 


| Stated orally August 31 by E. C. Parker, 
jin charge of the Section of Hay Stand- 
‘ardization. 

Establishment of the inspection is au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Appropria- 
|tions Act passed by the 70th Congress, 
{which enables the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to investigate and certify <to 
|shippers and others interested the class, 
; quality, and condition, of various perish- 
inter- 


state shipment. 

Mr. Parker said that the first author- 
ization of this nature was passed by the 
Annual Appropria- 
tions Act on July 24, 1919. 


“Omaha,” Mr. Parker said, “is the 
;gateway hay market for the Platte 


River valley of Nebraska where large |would not be included in the first report. | Transit Company sh 


{quantities of alfalfa hay are produced 
\for market shipment to the dairy feed- 
{ers of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Indiana. Dairymen may now 
| purchase alfalfa on the basis of United 
| States standards and Federal inspection 
jat Omaha.” 

Other markets in the middle west- 
{ern States which employ United States 
| standards in inspection are Kansas City 
jand Chicago, it was stated. 

| J. W. Pederson will be licensed as 
| resident Federal hay inspector at Omaha. 


Survey of Insanity 
In Indians Started 


Epilepsy Also to Be Studies 
By Bureau of Indian 
| Affairs. 


A survey to determine the prevalence 
of insanity and epilepsy among the In- 
jdian population of the United States has 
| been undertaken by the Bureau of Indian 
| Affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, it was announced orally on August 
31 by the Department. 

A circular letter addressed to all In- 
{dian superintendents and physicians in 
ithe Indian Service calling for the data 
on insanity and epilepsy for use in con- 
jnection with the hospitalization and 
;care of such patients was made public 
by the Department on August 31. The 
| circular, in full text, follows: 
| There is inclosed a questionnaire per- 
{taining to the number of cases of in- 
|sanity and epilepsy under your juris- 
diction. It is necessary that the Office 
have this information for consideration 
in conection 
and care of these patients. 


| It is important that the patients be 


I 


‘carefully classified at to their wardsbip. | 


The term “ward” as used in the ques- 
‘tionnaire is to include that class of  pa- 
tients, the care of which devolves upon 
the Office 


status, entitled to hospitalization in 
State institutions. 
Consolidated agencies should submit 


|a separate questionnaire for such reser- 
vation. The replies should be submitted 


;to the Office not later than September ' 


10, 1928. 





‘Program of Reclamation 
Is Considered by Italy 


Reclamation works to a value of $400,- 
000,000 are planned in Italy and expected 
ito be written into law at an early date, 
according to advices to the Department 
,of Commerce from the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Rome, D. F. Spence. The 
report follows in full text: 

A plan conceived by the Minister of 
Public Works and the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy which has for its scope 
ithe reclaiming of large tracts of land in 
Italy has been presented to the council 
of Ministers and will doubtless be 
drafted into law very shortly. 

This plan involves, in addition to the 


|reclamation of certain swamp-lands now | 


‘lying in a nonproducing state, irriga- 
tion projects, water systems, electric 
lines and construction of elevated road- 
beds; at a total cost of approximately 
$400,000,000. It is expected that within 
14 years all the work contemplated and 
,oullined will be either accomplished or 
in a fair way toward completion. Ad- 
ditional information is available under 
Reference Italy No. 72193. 


Legal Phases of Report 
On Dirigibles Studied 
The report of the Special Navy Board, 


designated to analyze the twelve pro- 
|posals received for design or construc- 


dirigibles, each of 6,500,000 cubic feet 
capacity, will be made public on Wednes- 
day,, September 5, the Acting Secretary 
\of the Navy, Edward P. Warner, de- 
clared orally August 31. 

| Mr. Warner explained that the Judge 
Advocate General’s office now is review- 
ing the legal phases of the report, and 
|will be made public. Award of con- 
|the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
| Wilbur, returns to Washington on Sep- 
'tember 11 from an inspection of naval 
jactivities on the Pacific Coast. 


|Imports of Rayon Yarns 
Come Chiefly from Italy 


July imports into the United States of 
Yayon yarns, threads and filaments 
amounted to 658,949 pounds valued at 
$625,879, it was stated August 51 by the 
Department of Commerce. Italy was 
jthe largest source with shipments of 
|277,170 pounds valued at $253,196. The 
imports of rayon waste reported by the 
|Department for July totaled 274,130 
jpounds valued at $24,287, while yarns 
made from 
oie worth $35,220, 


| 
‘Standards to Be Applied to 


with the hospitalization | 


The non-wards should include | 
those who are, through their citizenship ' 


I realize also the impossibil- jtion or both of the proposed two new, 
salize als Ss 
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|Report on Plan to Merge Street 
| OF District of Columbia Soon to Be R 


‘Senator Capper 


| A preliminary report on the proposed 
|merger of the street railways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will probably be com- | 
pleted about September 15, it was an-j 
| nounced on August 31 by Senator Cap- 
iper (Rep.), Kansas, chairman of the | 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- | 
|lumbia. | 
The announcement was made follow- | 
jing a conference with Milo R. Maltbie, | 
|valuation expert, of New York, who has 





{tee which has the merger under consid- 
leration. When this preliminary report 
jhas been prepared by Mr. Maltbie, Sena- 
tor Capper said, copies will be sent to 
|the members of the subcommittee for 
|suggestions to be embodied in the final 
jreport, which, it is expected, will be sum- 
|mitted when Congress reassembles in 


| December. | 
! 


Valuation to Be Withheld 
From First Section of Report | 


| Senator Capper said that the contents | 
of the preliminary report would not be | 
made public until after it has been sub- | 
jmitted to the members of the subcom- | 
|mittee, but expressed the opinion that 
‘the question of valuation of the proper- 
ities involved in the proposed merger | 


{ 





| Senator Capper is chairman of the sub- 

committee, the other members being | 
‘Senators Blaine (Rep.). of Wisconsin; } 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; King | 
(Dem.), of Utah; and Glass (Dem.), of | 
| Virginia. 

| The subcomimittee’s investigation is 

being conducted preliminary to commit- | 
tee action on ihe resolution (S. J. Res. 

1133) introduced by Senator Capper, 

'which would authorize a merger of the | 
|street railways of the District under cer- ; 
jtain conditions. The resolution reads in 

\full text: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of | 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

That pursuant to the Act entitled “An 
| Act to permit the merger of street rail- 
|way corporations operating in the Dis- 
ltrict of Columbia and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 4, 1925, the for- 
mation of a new corporation to be known | 
jas the Capital Transit Company to ac- 
|quire properties and-or stocks or securi- 
ities and to succeed to the powers and 
lobligations of the Capital Traction Com- 
{pany and to succeed to the powers and 
obligations of the Washington Railway | 
and Electric Company directly connected 
| with, or relating to the operation of elec- 
tric railways, motor busses, and-or other 
‘forms of public transportation, having 
i been provided for by a certain unifica- | 
tion agreement on terms and conditions 
agreed upon by vote of more than a 
majority in amount of the stock of the | 
respective corporations and approved by 
\the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia on April 13, 1928, 


* such unification in accordance with said 


jagreement dated as of April 7, 1928, and 
leach and every of the provisions therein, 
!be, and the same are hereby, ratified and 
| approved, and said Capital Transit Com- 
{pany, when organized under the provi- 
sions of Subchapter IV, Chapter XVIII, 
ot the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia, shall have all the powers, ben- 
efits, and obligations expressed in said 
unification agreement, approved as afore- 
said, and that the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
do all such acts and things as may be 
necessary or appropriate on its part to- 
carry out the provisions o/ said agree- 
;ment and of this resolucion. 


- 


Expense Provisions 


Are Repealed 
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Section 2. That all provisions of law 
making it incumbent upon any street 
railway company to bear the expense of 
policemen at street railway crossings 
and intersections, the laying of new 
pavement, the making of permanent im- 
| provements, renewals or repairs to the 
‘pavement of streets and public bridges, 
and the permanent improvements, re- 
‘newals, or repairs to public bridges over 
which the street car lines operate, are 
|hereby repealed, such repeal to be effec- 
itive on the date the unification herein 
authorized becomes operative: Provided, 
That the Capital Transit Company herein 
provided for shall bear the entire cost of 
paving repairs or replacements incident | 
ito track repairs, replacements, -or 
|changes made at a time when the street 
or bridge is not being paved, and shall : 
| bear one-fourth of the cost of other pav- | 
jing, repaving, or maintenance of paving 
| between its tracks and ‘ur 2 feet out- 
side the outer rails, and shall bear the 
‘excess cost of construction and main- 
|tenance of public bridges due to the ex- | 





istence or installation of its tracks on} 
}such_ bridges: Provided further, That 
jnothing herein ccntained shall relieve 


| said Capital Transit Compan? from lia- 
bility for street paving as owner of real 
estate apart from rights of way oc- 
cupied by its tracks, as provided by Sec- 
| tion 8 of the Act of Congress entitled 
“An Act making appropriations to pro- 
|vide for the expenses of che Government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal ' 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
' purposes,” approved September 1, 1916, 
‘as amended to date. 

Section 3. That the Capital Transit 
Company shall be reasonably protected 
against competition with any of its 
\street railway lines, bus lines, or other 
{forms of transportation by the Public ; 
Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. 


} 
‘Capital Traction Co. 
‘May Liquidate Assets 
| Section 4; That the Capital Traction | 


hip |that after this is completed, the report}Company is hereby authorized and em- 


| powered, upon the consummation of Ge | 


I feel it | tracts, however, will not be made until'aforesaid unification agreement, to dis- 


solve and to liquidate its assets and | 
| aioe distribution amoung its stockholders | 
in accordance with said agreement: ; 
Provided, that the existing liabilities of | 
the said the Capital Traction Company | 
and the rights of its creditors shall not 
be affected thereby, and that such cred- 
itors shall have, as to the said Capital 
Transit Company, upon the transfer of | 
property to it as provided in said agree- | 

| 

| 





ment, all rights and remedies which they 
/may then have as to the Capital Trac- | 
_tion Company: Provided further, tha: 
no action or proceedings to which the 
Capital Traction Company is a pari) | 
|shall abate in consequence thereof, but ! 
the same may be continued in the name | 


lof the party by or against which the 
same was begun, unless the court in! 
|} whieh said action or proceedings are | 





waste amounted to 43,984| pending shall order the Capital Tran- 





| Rapid Transit Company: Provided, that 


——_ 
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eady | 


Railways 


Announces That Specialist Is Now Com- | 
piling Data on Valuation. 





place and stead: And provided further, 
that the fact of such dissolution in ac- 
cordance with this provision, shall be 
published once a week for two succes- 
sive weeks thereafter in at least two 
daily newspapers of general circulation 
published in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Section 5, That the Washington Rail- | 
way and Electric Company is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to retain and 
hold stocks and bonds as provided in said | 
unification agreement. | 

Section 6. That in accordance with , 
said unification agreement, the Capital | 
Transit Company to be created as afore- 
said, is hereby authorized and empowered | 
to purchase all or any part of the out- 
standing capital stock of the Washington 





said company shall be merged or con- 
solidated with the said Capital Transit 
Company when and if the Public Utilities | 
Commission shall so require, ! 

Section 7. That nothing contained in | 
this resolution shall be taken as extend- | 
ing or limiting the powers and duties of 
the Public Utilities Commission except 
as provided in this resolution and by said | 
unification agreement, and all powers 
granted by this resolution to the Capital 
1 all be exercised sub- 
ject to the supervision of and regulation 
by the Public Utilities Commission as 
provided by law. 

Section 8. That Congress reserves the 
power to alter, amend, or repeal this 
resolution. 1 
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Unseen Costs 


The railroads appear at first glance to be 


undersold by certain 


ried at Lower rates by 
by train. 
prove that railway 


more. 


rates. 


rates cover all the costs of railway service. 
That is not the case with common carriers 


use rights-of-way which are built and main- 


tained 


while they are not covered in bus. truck 
and barge rates, are mevertheless paid for. 
The money comes out of the public treas- 
ury, to which everyone contributes. and 
therefore the saving to the public is more 


apparent than real. 


The subsidy is larger tian may be real- 
ized. Something like 57 percent of the Illi- 
nois Central System’s investment is in its 
track structure. The cost of maintenance 
plus the return earned thereon amounted 
in 1927 to nearly $3.6.000.000. That was 
almost exactly 20 per cent of this railroad’s 


freight and passenger revenue. 


No wonder the railroads appear at first 
glance to be undersold! So would any 
merchant whose competitor set up to do 


business, rent free. 


house or the city hall. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 


are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, September 1, 1928. 


sit Company to be substituted in its | [heme 


' largest in the Chicago, St. Louis, and 
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; Chain stores: 
Grocery vem © cove $19.2 
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' pared with other 


; all reporting stores were turned ovfar 1.93 


SSA 





portation. Bus fares are frequently less 
than railway fares. and freight is often car- 


But these 
The explanation may lie in the con- 


cealment rather tham the absence of part 
of the costs that are 


Railroads pay their own way, and. their 


on highways and inland waterways. They 


at public expense. These 
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Retail Dealers Show — 
Expansion in Volume 


Of Midsummer Trade 


Index for Department Stores 
In July Was Highest in 
1928, Says Federal 


Reserve Board. 


ae 
















[Continued F2-om Page 1.] 
with July of last year sales were larger 
in nine districts amd smaller in three. 
Increases over July of last year were 












San Francisco Federal Reserve districts. 

A summary of the changes in retaal 
sales in July, 1928, compared with July, 
1927, is as follows: 















Inventories of 
department stores 
their low point for 





merchandise carried by 
declined in July ta 

the summer. Cora- 
recent years, inv-¢n- 
tories of the reporting firms are loever 
than at any time since in the summer of 
1923. Asa consequence of this redurc&ion 
in stocks and largwer sales the rae of 
stock turnover of department stowes is 
higher than in 1927. For the year to 
date, January through July, stoc¥.s for 
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Insurance 


4 Insurance Firm May Deduct Depreciation 


For Building 


Life of Structure 
Determines Amount 


Value at Emd of Leasing Period) 
Held to Control 
Deduction. 


Bureau of INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL | 

CouNSEL’s MEMORANDUM 4336. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- | 
nal Revenue, was asked for an opinion 
as to taxes which a life insurance com-| 

any should pay where it erected a build- 
ng on leased property and subrented a} 
portion of the space, returning as in- 
comé the rental value of the space occu-| 
pied by it and its sublessees. | 

It was held by the General Counsel | 
that the taxes and expenses paid by the 
company were deductible as investment | 
expenses, and if the remainder of the 
term of the lease is greater than the 
probable life of the building a further | 
dedixtion is allowable for depreciation. | 

H, however, the probable life of the 
buikling is longer than the remaining 
leaschold period, the fact that the lessor 
was bound to pay the then reasonable 
Value of the building should be taken into 
consideration, since the taxpayer, under | 
these circumstances, is entitled to re-| 
cover the cost of the building only to| 
the extént that it was not reimbursable} 
by the lessor. : 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion: 

An opinion is requested as to the de- 
ductibility of taxes, expenses, and _de- 
preciation, under Section 245 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 for the years 1924 and 
1925, upon a building erected and par- 
tially occupied by a life insurance com- 
pany, but s*tuated on leased ground. 

It appears that on April —, 1921, the 
board of education of the City of R de- 
mised a city lot to the taxpayer for 
99 years. Under the third paragraph of 
the lease the taxpayer agreed that no 
building would be constructed on_ the 

remises other than one costing at least 
Box dollars, and begun within six months 
after the effective date of the lease. Pur- 
suant to this clause the taxpayer, in 
1921, erected a 12-story building of brick 
and steel at a cost of 130x dollars. The 
lease provides that the lessor shall pur- 
chase the improvements at the expira- 
tion of the term at their then cash value, 
and that the lessce will then convey 
them to the lessor by deed, but that, 
nevertheless, at the termination of the} 
lease, the improvements “shall revert} 
to and become the exclusive property of 
the lessor, and the title then to be vested} 
in the said lessor without any such deed | 
of conveyance,” it being understood, how- | 
ever, that this provision shall not _con- 
stitute a waiver of the lessee’s right to 
payment of the cash value of the im- 
provements. . 

If the lessee defaults in paying the} 
rent or “any of the rates, taxes, or as-| 
sessments herein provided for to be paid 
by him,” or shall break any of the other 
covenants, the lessor may declare the 
term ended, and the buildings and im- 
provements ‘‘shall be and become the} 
property of the lessor,” and “shall re- 
vert with said premises to the lessor as! 
liquidated damages for said breach and} 
become lessor’s property without com- 
pensation.” 

The rental is 1.5x dollars a year for 





the first five years and a “reasonable 
rental” thereafter, to be determined by| 
anpraisers at regular intervals, based on} 
the fair market value of the premises | 
without including the value of the im-| 
provements thereon. 


Deductions Refused 


For Lack of Ownership 

During 1924, the gross rents from the| 
building reported by taxpayer on its in- 
come tax return amounted to 30x dollars, | 
including 1.9x dollars the value of the; 
space occupied by the taxpayer. From 
this amount the company claimed deduc-| 
tions of 1.8x dollars for taxes, 2.5x dol-! 
lars for depreciation, and 10.5x dollars| 
for cther real estate expenses in connec-! 
tion therewith. The corresponding sums! 
for 1925 were: 33x dollars gross renis; 
2x dollars rental value of space occupied) 
by company; taxes, 3.5x dollars; depre-| 
ciation, 2.5x dollars; other real estate 
expenses, 12x dollars. 

The Income Tax Unit disallowed the; 
deductions for taxes and other real es-! 
tate expenscc, on the ground that since 
taxpayer was a lessee of the premises) 
it did not own the real estate in ques-| 
tion. Depreciation was also disallowed} 
“in accordance with section 245(b) of} 
the Revenue Act of 1924.” 

Section 245(a)6 of the Revenue Act of| 
1924 provides for the deduction of 
“taxes and other expenses paid during) 
the taxable year exclusively upon or with| 
respect to the real estate owned by the 
company.” | 

‘Since the lease expressly provided that) 
the tenant could not remove the building 
at the termination of the lease, the build- 
ing became a part of the real estate at| 
the time of annexation thereto. (R. L. 
Okla. 1910, sec. 6749; 1 Tiffany, Real| 
Property, 2d ed., sec. 266; 35 C. J., 1875) 
Cryan v. Wardell, 263 Fed., 248.) There} 
are some expressions in the above-quoted 
portions of the lease that might be inter- 
preted as meaning that although the} 
building is real property as soon as| 
erected, the title to it as real property| 
is nevertheless in the lessee in fee simple} 
until the termination of the lease, sub-| 
ject to a contract to convey it to the} 
lessor at that time, plus a condition that} 
title shall shift automatically if the con-| 
veyance is not executed. (See 1 Tiffany,| 
Real Property, 2d ed., secs, 156-158-275.) | 

While it is of course quite possible} 
that the building could be owned in fee, 
simple by the lessee while the land un- 
der it is held only under a lease for 99 
years, it seems, nevertheless, that the 
ease should not be so construed unless 
it clearly so provides. In the instant 
@ase the expressions referred to are at| 
least equally susceptible to the interpre- 
tation that the estates in the building 
and the land under it are identical, and 
that the provision for the conveyance of 
the building to the lessor at the termina- 
tion of the lease is for the purpose only 
of making the lessor’s record title to it 
Glear at that time. It will therefore be 
Assumed that the company’s interest in 
both the land and the building is a lease- 
hold estate for 99 years. 

Without deciding whether, in such a 
ease, the land and building could be said 
to constitute ‘“‘real estate owned” by the 
company within the meaning of Section! 
245(a)6, supra, it is the opinion of this| 

that the taxes and expenses with 
nee thereto, if not deductible under 
that subdivision, are nevertheless ‘“‘in- 


! 








| tangible 


vestment expenses” within the meaning 
of Section 245(a)5 and are deductible 
as such, subject t the proviso therein 
contained “that if an- general expenses 
are in part assigned to or included in 


the investment expenses, the total de-| 


duction under this paragraph shall not 
exceed one-fourth of 1 per centum of 
the book value of the r.ean of the in- 


i vested assets held at the beginning and) 


end of the taxable years.” 


It is not intended to imply that the! 


expenses in question, however, are gen- 
eral expenses rather than “investment 
expenses.” On the contrary, if, as 
claimed, they are chargeable strictly to 
producing the ineome earned from the 
building, they would seem to constitute 
“investment expenses” in the precise 
sense, in so far, at least, as they are 
apllicable to the portion of the property 
rented out to other tenants—which is by 
far the greater portion in the instant 
case. 
much an “investment” 
out in bonds. 


Large Sum Expended 
In Erecting Building 


The company has expended 


as money laid 


so much rental each year for the lease, 


in addition to other yearly expenses in| 


the form of taxes and upkeep. In turn, 


| it subleases most of the building. The} p 
lorder to return to such taxpayer his in-| 


rentals it receives thereby are the re- 
turn on the investment, just as interest 
is the return on money loaned. The 
rentals are required to be returned by 
the company as income, and are thereby 
recognized as “investment” income, for 
the present scheme of taxing life insur- 


ance companies is built on the idea of; 


taxing investment income only. 

If the rentals received from the sub- 
leases are investment income, as they 
certainly are, it must follow that the 


expenses incurred in realizing that in-| 


come are investment expenses. 

On page 14 of the report from the 
Hotise Committee on Ways and Means on 
the Revenue Bill of 1921 it is stated: 

“Sections 242-246: The provisions of 
the present law (i. e., under the Reve- 


nue Act of 1918) applicable to life in-| 


imperfect and 
More- 


surance companies are 
productive of constant litigation. 


over, the taxes paid by life insurance} 
companies under the income tax are in-| 


adequate. It is accordingly proposed, in 
lieu of all other taxes, to tax life insur- 
ance companies on the basis 
investment income from 
dends, and rents, with suitable deduc- 
tions for expenses fairly chargeable to 
such investment income.” 


On page 20 of the report of the Senate | 


Committee on Finance on the same bill 
appears an almost identical statement. 
The reports 


expenses fairly chargeable to investment 
income earned in the form of rents should 


;be deducted as investment expenses. 


If the building were owned in fee 
simple by the company, and rented out 
to tenants in the same way, the expenses 
would no less be investment expenses, 
although they might be deductible in that 
event, presumably, under’ section 245 
(a)6. 
vestment expenses in such a case is rec- 
ognized by article 683 of Regulations 65. 
The first sentence therein speaks of “in- 


vestment expenses (other than taxes and | 
expenses with respect to real estate),”) 
thereby recognizing that taxes and ex-| 


penses with respect to real estate are 


investment expenses, but are not treated | 


as such because they are deductible un- 
der section 245(a)6, where the real es- 
tate is owned in fee simple. Certainly 


lthe fact that the land and building are 


held under a lease for years does not 
prevent the taxes and other expenses 
with respect to them from being invest- 
ment expenses, whatever its effect may 
be on the question of whether the land 
and building constitute “real estate 
owned” by the company. 


That taxes may constitute investment} 


expenses deductible under séetion 245 


(a)5 was recognized without question by} 


the Commissioner, and approved by the 
Board, in appeal of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (8 B. T. A., 938). 

To the extent the building is occupied 


by the company it is not so directly an| 


“investment,” because from the portion 
it occupies the company does not receive 
income. It merely saves the 
expense that similar space would cost it 
elsewhere. But in view of the fact that 
the company returns as income the ren- 
tal value of the space occupied by it, 
such space is treated as though, like the 
rest of the building, it actually were 
subleased and income received from it, 
and there appears to be no reason, there- 
fore, why the entire building may not be 
treated as an investment, and the taxes 
and expenses with reference thereto as 
investment expenses. An itemized list 
of such expenses should be required, 


however, in accordance with article 683] 


of Regulations 65 and 69. 


The next question arises with respect | 


to the deduction claimed for depreciation 
on the building. The Unit disallowed 
the claim ‘“‘in accordance with section 
245(b) of the Revenue Act of 1924.” That 
section only provides, however, that no 
deduction shall be taken under section 


245(a)6 or section 245(a)7 on account of | 


real estate owned and occupied in whole 
or in part by the company unless there 
is included in the return of gross in- 
come the rental values of the space so 
occupied. 

Now, section 245(a)7 provides a de- 
duction for “the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of property, including a reasonable 
allowance for obsolescence,” without con- 
fining such deduction to real property. 
It follows, therefore, that if the building 
in question is “real estate owned” by 
the company a deduction for deprecia- 
tion is allowable because the taxpayer 
has in fact returned as income the rental 
value of the space occupied by it. On 
the other hand, if it is not “real estate 


|owned” by the company, the company’s | 


leasehold estate in the building is never- 
theless “property” under section 245(a)7 
and a deduction for depreciation is al- 
lowable. 

That the depreciation deduction is al- 
lowable is further shown by article 685- 
(2) of Regulations 65, which provides 
that the deduction allowed by section 
245(a)7 is identical with that allowed 
other corporations by section 234(a)7. 
Section 234(a)7 provides for a reason- 
able allowance for the exhaustion, wear 
and tear of property used in the trade 
or business, 
lowance for obsolescence. If the build- 
ing, therefore, is used in the company’s 
“trade or business” there can be no ques- 
tion but that a depreciation allowance is 
proper. 

Since, 


in the case of life insurance 


That part of the building is as} 


a large| 
|}sum in erecting the building, and pays} 


of their} 
interest, divi-| 


of both committees, there-| 
fore, appear to indicate an intent that} 


That they are, nevertheless, in-| 


including a reasonable al-} 


Erected on Leased Property 


TRentals Received 
From Subleases 


|Taxes and Costs Deductible as 
Being Investment 
Expenses. 


companies, their investments are as much 
a part of their business as the securing 
of premiums, and since the building in 
the instant case is an investment, it can 
hardly be doubted that the building is 
property used in the company’s business. 
The fact that only the investment portion 
of a life insurance company’s income is 
taxed affords an additional reason, if any 
is needed, for concluding that deprecia- 
tion was intended to be allowed on a| 
building used as an investment. 

Therefore, since the deduction allowed 
by section 245(a)7 for depreciation is 
}identical with that allowed other cor-| 
|porations, article 110 of Regulations 65) 
is applicable. (See article 561.) Article; 
110 provides in part: 

“The cost borne by a lessee in erecting 
buildings or making permanent improve-| 
ments on ground of which he is a lessee 
is held to be a capital investment and} 
not deductible as a business éxpense. In 


vestment of capital, an annyal deduction 
may be made from gross income of an 
amount equal to the total cost of such 
improvements divided by the number of 
years remaining of the term of lease, and 
such deduction shall be in lieu of a de- 
duction for depreciation. If the re- 
mainder of the term of lease is greater 
than the probable life of the buildings| 
erected, or of the improvement made, 
this deduction shall take the form of an 
allowance for depreciation. See arti- 
cle 48.” 

In the instant case it appears likely 
that the remainder of the term of the 
lease is greater than the probable life 
of the building (the life of the building 
being estimated by the taxpayer to be 
50 years). If that is so, the deduction 
|will take the form of an allowance for 
depreciation. If the probable life of the 
|building is longer than the remainder of 
the leasehold period, the fact that the} 
lessor is bound to pay the then reason- 
able value of the building should be taken 
into consideration, for the taxpayer is 
entitled to recover the cost of the build- 
ing only to the extent that it is not re-| 
imbursable by the lessor. (Appeal of 
Roshek Bros. Co., 2 B. T. A., 260, C. B. 
IV-2, 4; appeal of Eimer & Amend, 2 
B. T. A., 603, C. B. V-1, 2; appeal of Op- 
penstein Bros., 1 B. T. A., 259.) 





_Acquiescences Announced 
| In Decisions on Taxes | 


| 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
lenue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 
|quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
|Tax Appeals, the title, docket numbers 
and citations of which follow: 
Adamson, Charles B., trustec, 
10-763. 
Benton 
| 10-869. 
| Bieckett-Swett Livestock Co., 
Burkhart, Rosa E.,* 2749. 
Clark, Lillie M., 8049, 9-460. 
Coatesville Boiler Works, 
9-1242. 
Columbus Canning Co.,* 9582. 
Compton, Anna L., exeeutrix, 8519, 11-26. 
Compton, Horace F., estate of, 8519, 11-26. 
Dockum, Harry A., 3874, 11-39. 
Donaldson Iron Co., 5762, 9-1081. 
Doernbecher Manufacturing Co.,.* 
19152. 
Ennis-Brown Co.,* 
Evens & Howard 
867. 
Federal Bearings Co., Ine., 9233, 
Galatis, Jerry, 10747, 8-213. 
Gooding, Mrs. E. G., 3264, 4-389. 
Gooding, Mrs. Fred W., 3263. 4-388. 
Grand Rapids National Bank, 
9-1119. 
Hessenbruch et al., Herman M., executors. | 
| 17907, 10-763. 
Hessenbtuch, 
10-763. 
Hupfel Co., Inc., J. Chr. G., 9834, 
Johnson et al., Homer S&., 
9550. 
Johnson, Stephen O., estate of,* 9550. 
Kaufman, E. R., 12811, 9-1180. 
Kaufman, Mrs. E. R., 12812, 9-1180. 
| MeCarthy, John Franeis, estate of, 
| 9-525. 
| McCarthy, Bi, 
9-525. 
Mackay, Milton A.,* 6833. 
Manning & Co., L. H., 10230, 10-633. 
Markle, Alvan, 6208, 10-763. 
Markle (II), George B., estate of, 17780, 
10-763. 
Markle, jr. (III), George B., 3799. 10-763. 
Markle, sr., George B., estate of, 17646, 
10-763. 
Markle, John, 3858, 10-763. 
Markle, John, trustee, 17646, 10-763. 
Massengale Advertising Agency,* 6514. 
Meadow Fork Coal Co., 9770, 9-835. 
Milwaukee Brass Manufacturing Co., 3424, 
13542, 21204, 10-936. 
Neill, James, 9290, 8-299. 
Newlyn Coal Co., 9753, 9-835. ! 
Pauli, Karl," 13927. 
Paulson, Peder, estate of, vas 
Paulson et al., William executors, 
(13571, 10-732. | 
Peoples Trust Co., trustee,* 8472. 
Pierson & Co.,* 21340. 
Ranier Grand Co., 4236. 
Roberts, Frances A., estate 
10-763. 
Rubenstein, Gretrude G., executrix, 3795, 
10-864. 
Ruben_tein, Louis, estate of, 3795 
San Francisco Lumber Co.,* 
Santa Maria Gas Co.,* 11507. 
Smith, Mrs. D. Sydney, 3262., 4-385 
Spencer Lumber Co. et al., A. B., 7639, 
10-452. 
Starr, C. L., 12739, 9-886. 
Thompson, W. Van E.,* 17509. 
Title Insurance & Trust Co.,* 9195. 
Ulferts, J. J.,* 14034. 
Vaneo Mills, Inc.,* 13276. 
| Walter & Co., Inc., D, 
| 10-620. 
| Walter Real Estate Co., 7618, 10-620. 
Western American Oil Co., 14452, 10-17. 
Whitehead, C. P.,* 23948. 
Whiteley, Burt H., estate of,* 8472. 
Wilson Furniture Co.,* 11317. 
Winter Garden, Inc., 8246, 10-71. 
Wolf Manufacturing Co.,* 8626. 
Wyatt et al., Elizabeth C. R., executors, 
17698, 10-763, 
_ The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 
Girard Trust Co., executor,* 11298. 
Hupfel Co., Inc., J. Chr. G., 9834, 9-944. 
Johnson et al., Homer S., executors,* 
9550. 
Johnson, Stephen 0., estate of,* 9550. 
McAvoy Co., 9216, 10-1017. 
Woolston, Beulah H. J., estate of,* 11298. 
“The volume and page citations in the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals re- 
ports of the cases listed in this ruling 
| which have not yet been reported will be 
| supplied in a later Bulletin, 


17780, 


County Hardware Co., 9896, } 


* 8347. 


| 
8603, 16097, | 


14387, 


8471. 
Fire 


Brick Co., 6797, 
= 
9-1063. | 


21116, 





Ida M., estate of, 17907, 





| 
| 9-944. 
executors,* 


17334, 


Walter exccutor. 17334, 


732. 


135 10- 
I, 


of, 17698, 


10-864. 
10643. 


N. .& E., 7618, 





|to assemble in one publication the sta- 


| while 


Tobacco 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they o 


an be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and. File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


——. 


DEDUCTIONS: Depreciation: Inve 
Companies: Art. 683, Reg. 65: 

insurance co 

received rentals from subleases for a 


stment Expenses: Taxes on Insurance 
1924 Act.—Where a taxpayer, a life 


any, erected a building on leased ground ftom which it 


portion of the building, and returned 


as income the rental value of the space occupied by it and the sublessees, 


held: 
building are deductible as investmen 


term of the lease is greater than th 


duction may be taken for depreciation 
ing is longer than the remainder of t 


The taxes and expenses paid by the taxpayer with reference to the 


t expenses; if the remainder of the 

a able life of the building, a de- 
, but if the probable life of the build- 
he leasehold period, the fact that the 


lessor was bound to pay the then reasonable value of the building should 
be taken into consideration, since the taxpayer is entitled to recover the 
cost of the building only to the extent that it was not reimbursable by the 


lessor.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
1654, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


NCOME TAX: Exemption: 
Public Health Service: Revenue 
Court.—Full text of Treasury decisi 
States, Court of Claims. (The United 
Vol. III.) 
duty of any kind, who is not subject 


Compensation: 


(G. C. M. 4336.) —Yearly Index Page 


Military or Naval Forces: 
Acts of 1918 and 1921: Decision of 
on based on Rupert Blue v. United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 643, 


A person in the Public Health Service who performs no military 


to the orders of the military authori- 


ties, and who is not paid out of the appropriation for military purposes, 
is not in the active service of either the Army or the Navy and is therefore 
not entitled to the exemption from income tax provided in Section 213(b) (8) 


of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 


—T. D. 4202. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or-relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Reventie as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.-—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Statistics Prepared 
On Tobacco Industry 


Commerce Department to 


Present Figures on Crop 


And Its Uses. 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, announced August 31, that | 
its annual bulletin on tobacco for 1927 
will be made public shortly. The object 


of the publication, it was explained, is 


tistics for the various phases of the 
tobacco industry. 

The bulletin (Census Bulletin No. 163) 
will show, it was stated, that 1,576,800 


Mexican Duties on Exports 
Of Vegetables Suspended 


Mexican export duties on onions, fresh 


red peppers, tomatoes, and potatoes es- | 


tablished by Presidential decree of June 
8, 1928, are suspended until July 1, 1929, 
according to a cable to the Department 
of Commerce from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Mexico City, Albert F. Nufer. 


The full text of the report follows: 


Previous decree placed on export duty 
of two centavos (one centavo is equal to 
| about one-half cent U. S.) per gross kilo 


;On onions one centavo on fresh red pep- 


pers, four centavos on tomatoes, and 
three centavos on potatoes. 


Canada Leads Buying 





acres were planted in tobacco in 1927} 
while the production amounted to 1,211,-| 
The full text of the! 


{ 


301,000 pounds. 
Bureau’s statement follows: 


Of Farm Machinery 


The bulletin assembles the quarterly | 


reports of stocks of leaf tobacco. It 
also contains data regarding the acreage 


in and production of tobaeco by States | 


and by types; the prices obtained for 


tobacco by the growers; the number of | 
registered factories and bonded manu-| 
facturing warehouses of class six; ei 


quantity of tobacco consumed; the 


| quantities of the several tobacco prod- 


ucts manufactured; revenue collected on 
tobacco; the quantities of leaf tobacco 
and tobacco products imported, exported, 
and stored in United States bonded ware- 
houses. The object of the bulletin has 
been to assemble in one publication the 
statistics for the various phases of the 


|tobacco industry and to present them 
|in convenient form for ready reference. 


Acreage of Crop. 

According to the bulletin, 1,576,800 
acres were planted in tobacco in 1927, 
while the production from that crop 
amounted to 1,211,301,000 pounds. 
There were imported during the year 
102,758,626 pounds of leaf tobacco val- 
ued at $74,616,389, as well as tobacco 
products to the value of $8,370,810, 
the exports of leaf tobacco 
amounted to 506,252,000 pounds valued 


}at aproximately $139,000,000, and to- 


bacco products valued at $16,527,000. 


registered factories and in bonded man- 
ufacturing warehouses was 7,008,257,- 
000; of cigarettes, 105,282,786,000, and 
of chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff, 399,039,000 pounds. There were 
7,093,000,000 cigarettes exported dur- 
ing the year, leaving about 98,000,000,- 


The combined production of cigars ; 


sumption in the United States. Rev- 
enue collected during the year amounted 
to $375,000,000. Of this total, Ndrth 
Carolina contributed $185,728,000; Vir- 


000 factory made cigarettes for rs 


ginia, $57,775,000; New York, $26,237,-| 


000; New Jersey, $19,957,000; Pennsyl- 
vania, $17,919,000. 
Classes of Cigars. 

Of the total number of “large” cigars | 
(6,495,000,000), removed tax paid dur- 
ing the calendar year 1926, 2,860,000,- 
000, or 44 per cent, were intended to 
retail for not more than 5 cents; 939,- 
000,000, or 15 per cent, for more than 
5 cents, but not more than 8 cents; 2,- 
555,000,000, or 39 per cent, for more 
than 8 cents, but not more than 15 
cents, and 140,000,000, or 2 per cent, 
for more than 15 cents. The charac- 
ter of the cigars manufactured in the 
several districts varies greatly. 

About two-thirds of the total produe- 
tion of cigars in Florida was intended 
to retail for more than 8 cents each. 
On the other hand, about 94 per cent of 
the total production in Virginia was in- 
tended to retail for not more than 5 
cents. West Virginia and the 23rd Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, the home of the 
“stogie,” also show a very large per- 
centage of the total production to re- 


tail for 5 cents or less. 


Means of Destroying 
Peach Pest Described 


Use of Gas from Paradichloro- 
benzene Is Suggested. 


Paradichlorobenzene treatment is ree- 
ommended as a control measure against 


the peach borer, which is one of the most ! 


serious insect pests that infest peach or- | 
chards, according to a statement made 
public at the Department of Agriculture 
on August 26, the full text of which 
follows: 

Each year this insect causes, directly 
or indirectly, the death of many peach 
trees in both home and commercial or- 
chards throughout the Southern States. 
Peach trees of all ages are attacked. 
Young trees are sometimes completely 
girdled and older ones severely injured, 
by the larvae feeding on the cambium or | 
growing tissues of the trunk just below 
the surface of the soil. The larger roots 
are also sometimes subject to borer at- 
tacks. 

Crystals of paradichlorobenzene of 


Exports from United States 
In July Exceed Records for 
Monthly Volume. 


July exports of agricuitural imple- 
}ments, valued at $13,996,996, set a ree- 
jord never before equalled in a single 
|month, the Department of Commerce an- 
{nounced August 31. June exports were 
| $3,000,000 less. Shipments to Canada 


| valued at $5,958,603, were the feature of 
the month’s trade, according to the De- 
partment. Tractors formed the bulk of 
the Canadian imports. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States in July reached 
a total which has never before been 
equaled in any previous month. Ship- 
;}ments amounted to $13,996,996. 


the exports in June, 1928, and more than 
$4,000,000 greater than those the same 
month in 1927. 


The outstanding feature of the month’s 
exports is the extremely large shipments 
to Canada, which reached a value of 
$5,958,603, making a total of $29,377,- 
201 worth of American implements 
which have gone into Canada during the 
first seven months of the current year. 
The bulk of the Canadian purchases con- 
sisted of tractors and harvesting equip- 
ment. More than 1,800 tractors were 
shipped into Canada during the month, 
of which 1,422 were wheel tractors of 
from 15 to 32 ‘orsepower. Other large 
items among the Canadian purchases 
were 3,945 hgarvesters and binders, 914 
combines, and 552 threshers. 

Tractors as usual comprised the larg- 
est item in the July exports and showed 
a substantial increase over exports in 
July, 1927. Shipments of threshers reg- 
istered a large increase, as did also com- 
bines, while grain harvesters and binders 
increased only slightly. Nearly all other 
items showed increase, and there were 
no significant decreases, as will be noted 
by referenec to the table below which 
shows the exports in July, 1927, and 
July, 1928. 





Economic Improvement 
Is Shown in Salvador 


_ Eeonomie conditions in Salvador have 
improved slightly, the Vice Consul at 
San Salvador, Stanley L. Wilkinson, has 
cabled the Department of Commerce. 
The report follows in full text: 


Speculation in corn continues to be 
the dominant feature of the business 
situation notwithstanding constant ef- 
forts to prevent it. Crops are being 
harvested somewhat early this year. 

The remaining coffee stocks are being 
shipped on consignment before the new 
export tax law becomes operative. Bank 
collections have greatly increased as a 


result of an increasing tendency on the 


part of small merchants to import di- 
rect, thus leaving wholesale houses over- 
stocked. 


are spread in a ring around the base of the 
trunk of trees four years‘of age or older. 
This ring should be about 1% inches 
from the tree. It is then covered with 
several shovelfuls of soil in the form of 
a mound, and the surface is carefully 
packed with a shovel. A gas is given 
off by the crystals which kills the insects. 
It is inadvisable to use this method with 
very young trees, however. 


About four weeks after the treatment 
the mounds of soil should be torn down 
to permit the confined gas to escape, in 
the case of four and five year old trees. 
Six-year-old trees may be left six weeks. 
The best results with paradichloroben- 
zene are obtained in the fall after the 
peach borer moths have finished laying 
their eggs, and most of these have 
hatched. At that time the borers are 
small and more easily killed by the gas. 

Trees that are only one, two or three 





about the fineness of granulated sugar | 


years old should be wormed. 


‘ 


This! 
was more than $3,000,000 greater than| 
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Growth of Crops in F lorida Everglades 
Is Aided by Use of Metallic Sulphates 


Soils of Raw Saw-Grass Peat 


in Drained Areas Produce 


Good Yields After Application of Chemicals. 


Use of metallic sulphates on the raw 
saw-grass peat soils largely comprising 
the 8,000,000 acres of the Florida Ever- 
glades may have “tremendous economic 
importance” in utilization of the land, it 
was stated August 23 at the Department 
of Agriculture in a review of research 
work in soils and soil fertility carried 
out by investigators uf the Florida Ex- 
periment Station. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Research work in soils and soil fer- 
tility recently done by investigators of 
the Flotida Experiment Station bids fair 
to have a tremendous economic impor- 
tance in the utilization of the raw saw- 
grass peat soils which are the main 
Soils on a large part of the 3,000,000) 
actes comprising the Florida Everglades. | 
The Everglades are a vast area of land 
bordering on Lake Okeechobee in the 
southern part of Florida which has been 
partially or completely submerged for! 
thousands of yeats. From three to eight 
or more feet of the top soil on the 
greater part of the Everglades area is 
composed largely of partially decayed | 
vegetable matter or peat. The original 
vegetation found on this peat soil is} 
saw-grass. 

In 1904 the State of Florida started | 
operations looking toward the draining | 


Department’s 


Chilean Wealth Due 
Chiefly to Farming 


Agriculture Exceeds Mining, 
Commercial Statement 
Indicates. 


Agriculture is Chife’s greatest source | 
of wealth, in spite of its large output 
of natural nitrate and iodine, and the} 
market for agricultural machinery is | 
growing, the Department of Commerce! 
has just been advised by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Santiago, Rob- 
ert C. Glover. The report follows in 
full text: 

For years Chile has supplied the en- 
tire world’s need for natural nitrate, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of its require- 
ments of iodine, and 18 per cent of its 
supply of copper. Despite the enormous 
output of the mines, however, agricul- 
ture is the greatest source of wealth to 
the inhabitants of Chile. 


Surplus in Normal Years. 

In actual value of products, in num- 
ber of wage earners directly and indi-} 
rectly engaged in its exploitation, and} 
in its aim for economic independence, 
agriculture and pastoral activities pre- 
dominate. The amount of land under 
cultivation is not extensive, y¥ the 
farms produce a sufficient ev ont of 
grain, fruit and vegetables home 
consumption and a small suroit:s in nor- 
mal years to sell in neighboving markets. 

Government statistics give the total 
land assigned to agriculiure as 25,679,- 
107 hectares, but not cil of it is under 
cultivation. The ares «- o:ed to cereals, | 
beans, peas, potatoes snl vegetables is} 
reckoned as about 1,365,511 hectares or 
5.31 per cent. Vineyards and orchards 
are estimated to be 100,195 hectares, or 
less than 1 per cent. Cultivated pas- 
tures (grass, alfalfa, clover, etc.), 
cover about 574,199 hectares, whereas 
both cultivated and natural pastures 
represent about 53 per cent of the total. 
Forest or wooded lands account for 20 
per cent, and 22 per cent is said to be 
sterile, at least under present cir- 
cumstances. 


One of the chief difficulties that con- 
front the Chilean farmer is the high 
cost of transportation. The high rates| 
charged for carrying produce to foreign 
countries largely offset the low cost of 
production, but now that the Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to assist the agri- 
cultural industry in marketing its prod- 
ucts, it is hoped that rates, both rail and 
steamship, will be adjusted. 


The upper trend of labor cost during 
the past few years has compelled Chilean 
farmers to ture greater quantities of| 
modern farm machinery. The manufac- 
turing industries have grown steadily 
since 1920, and large numbers of farm 
laborers have been seeking employment 
in numerous small plants. This change 
has created a greater market for home 
produce and has also aided agricultural 
machinery manufacturers in intiroduc- 
ing many hew implements. 


Stocks of Cattle Hides 
Show Increase in July 











Raw cattle hides held by tanners on 
July 31 numbered 1,396,445, as compared 
with 1,389,441 at the end of June, the 
Department of Commerce stated Au- 
gust 30. 

Calfskin stocks at the end of July to- 
| taled 1,907,858, as against 1,947,320 the 
| preceding month, according to Depart- 
ment figures. Other skins reported for 
j the close of July, as compared with June 
130, are as follows: Kip 183,325, against 
224,536; shee and lamb _ 5,768,186, 
against 5,560,634; goat and kid 7,607,- 
633, against 7,868,360, and cabretta 493,- 
576, against 446,147. 


Texas Leads States 
In Road Construction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
able to the States for new projects as 
of July 31 are as follows: 

Alabama, $1,605,326.53; Arizona, $2,- 
898,024.65; Arkansas, $1,769,630.36; 
California, $3,268,277.30; Colorado, $2,- 
277,348.10; Connecticut, $566,752.61; Del- 
aware, $149,880.44. 

Florida, $1,211,619.16; Georgia, $1%,- 
200.47; Idaho, $94,956.97; Illinois, $67,- 
033.69; .Indiana, $260,765.41; Iowa, 
$171,307.77; Kansas, $658,462.77; Ken- 
tucky, $279,233.69; Louisiana, $337, 
598.06; Maine, $1,149,317.64; Maryland, 
$39,071.23; Massachusetts, $1,944,710.30; 
Michigan, $529,249.95; Minnesota, $393,- 
471.43; Mississippi, $695,311.54; Mis: 
souri, $1,419,542.68; Montana, $4,354,- 
131.45. 

Nebraska, $1,978,356.91; Nevada, 
Betgsttt20s New Hampshire, $65,727.26; 

ew Jersey, $253,171.00; New Mexicd, 
$680.228.45; ew York, $3,677,302.65; 
North Carolina, $1,084,145.16; North Da- 


| ria, 


of the Everglades. This work, which 
has been carried on almost continuously 
since that time, is not rt complete, but 
a considerable part of the Everglades 
is now above water. 

With the drainage of the Byerglades 
came the problem of utilization pf_the 
land for agricultural purposes. hat 
part of. the Glades bordering on La 
Okeechobee and extending anywhere 
from 100 yards to one mile from the 
shote on the east afd southeast side, 
the top soil of which consists of vége- 
table matter in advanced stages of de- 
cay, was found to produce vegetable and 
certain field crops luxuriantly. 

However, it was soon found that prac- 
tically no crops could be grown success- 
fully on the extensive area of saw-grass 
land surrounding the productive rim, In 
1923 the University of Florida estab- 
lished an experiment station near Belle 
Glade in the heart of the Everglades. 

By 1925 workers at this station had 
discovered that light applications of cop- 
per sulphate to the surface of the peat 
resulted in a marked improvement in the 
growth of a considerable number of 
crops, the treatment inducing in some 
cases a wholly satisfactory crop growth 
where no growth whatever was made 
without the treatment. 

With the employment in September, 
1926, of Dr. R. V. Allison as soils spe- 
cialist of the Everglades Experiment 
Station, the soil-treatment experiments 
were enlarged to include tests of various 
chemicals not ordinarily applied with 
fertilizers. 

The results obtained since that time 
indicate that certain of these chemicals— 
notably copper, manganese, and zinc— 
exert a marked influence on the growth 
of agricultural plants in the virgin peat 
soils. The response has been greatest 
to copper, manganese, and zinc, and par- 
ticularly to a combination of copper and 
manganese salts. 

Among the crops growrt in the experi- 
ments have been Chinese cabbage, toma- 
toes, cabbage, brussels sprouts, eggplant, 
sweet potato, chufas, beets, carrots, let- 
tuce, turnips, rutabaga, kohl-rabi, pars- 
ley, endive, spinach, radish, asparagus, 
Swiss chard, artichoke, English pea, 
beans, rape, clovers, alfalfa, sugar cane, 
Irish potatoes, corn, sorghum, velvet 
beans, soy beans, cowpeas, jack beans, 
mung beans, peanuts, Crotalaria, Clito- 
guar, Sesbania, beggarweed, and 
sunflower. With practically all of these 
crops copper gave notable positive re- 


| sponses in plant growth, the plants in 


nesrly all copper-treated plots growing 
t. considerable size and most of them 
y aturing, while on the check plots little 
cr no growth was obtained. Manganese 
and zine and other elements gave posi- 
tive responses, varying from slight to 
marked, with many of the crops. Other 
elements induced no response, the latter 
being particularly noticeable in the case 
of boron and arsenic. 

The copper, manganese, and zinc were 
all applied in the form of sulphates. 
Applications of approximately 40 pounds 
each per acre of copper and manganese 
sulphates and «bout 15 pounds| of zine 
sulphate produced maximum positive re- 
sults. 

In the earlier experiments the ele- 
ments were applied singly. Tests are 
now being conducted to determine the 
effect upon specific crops of various ele- 
ments in combination. 

The Florida Experiment Station rec- 
ommends that these chemical elements 
be applied in conjunction with regular 


| commercial fertilizers, particularly phos- 


phate and potash. i 
The Florida Experiment Station has 
published the early results of these tests 


| in its Bulletin No. 190. 


\Fruit Growers Urged 


To Adopt New Mango 


|Carabao Variety Adaptible to 


Sub-Tropical Climate. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
chin China. The variety reproduces 
fairly true from seed, and most of the 
trees in the Philippines ave seedlings. 
Both vegitatively propagated and seed- 
ling trees have been introduced into the 
United States. ’ 

The tree of the carabao variety can 
be distinguished from that of other va- 
rieties by the more open growth of the 
top, the lighter color of the young foli- 
age, which is pale mahogany, and the 
prominent venation of the leaves. The 
fruit also is quite distinctive. 

In southern Florida the caraboa_has 
done well on its owr roots. On East 


| Indian and other stocks it has not done 


so well. It is much more resistant to 


} anthracnose than other varieties grown 


in the United States and in this respect 
is especially noteworthy. The fruit is 
elongated, irregularly oval, and of a 
deep yellow color, which gives it some- 
what the appearance of a short, thick 
banana. i 

In length it varies from 4 to 5 inches. 
The usual range of weights is from 8 to 
12 ounces. In well-ripened fruits the 
flesh is of a soft, buttery consistency, 
with little or no fiber. By reason of its 
flat seed, the fruit can be halved and 
served after the manner of muskmelon 
with little difficulty In quality the 
caraboa ranks as one of the best of 
mango varieties. While the season 0 
maturing varies somewhat, the fruit 
usually ripens from the middle of June 
until the middle of August in southern 
Florida. 

The caraboa probably will do well on 
any soil suited to other varieties of 
mangoes. In the limy soils of the east- 
ern coast of southern Florida it seems 
to be better adapted than the East In- 
dian varieties. The disease-resistant 
quality of this variety together with its 
other good qualities, makes, it of spe-+ 
cial interest for crossing with varieties 
such as the Haden and Mulgoba, which 
are much more highly colored. 

At the present time there is no com- 
metcial orchard planting of this variety. 
although it is available through severa 
commercial growers of nursery stock. 


kota, $587,548.37; Ohio, $2,106,97.07; 
Oklahoma, $409,181.44; Oregon, $1,226,- 
909.14; Pennsylvania, $1,421,539.75; 
Rhode Island, $576,046.16. 

South Carolina, $64,396.43; South Das 
kota, $443,253.50; Tennessee, 254,- 
777.16; Texas, $3,568,138.68; Utah, $184,+ 
679.58; Vermont, $38,964.28; Virginia, 
$57,540.67; Washington, $515,848.46: 
West Virginia, $237,649.40; Wisconsin, 
$1,450,278.65; Wyoming, $32,239.73; and 
Hawaii, $1,064,241.58 
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THE STORY OF WASHINGTON ~ 
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Highlights of Washington 


66 AS the nation grows so grows Washington.” This sen- 
tence pictures the real story of Washington—a city 
which, through its striving for the greater advancement 
of the nation, has itself grown greatly in governmental 
prestige as well as in business and industrial strength. 


To a proper appreciation of the Washington of today a 
knowledge of its history is essential. The cornerstone for 
the Federal District was laid in 1791—Majors L’Enfant 
and Ellicott drew up the early plan for the Capital City, 
modelling it on the plan of Versailles and providing for 


expansion without loss of beauty orcharm. The 


Government moved to the new Federal District 


in the spring of 1800. a 


During the Civil War Washington became an 
armed camp, struggling to preserve intact the 
Union whose destinies she had guided for, so 
long. After the close of this struggle the wounds 
of war were bound up quickly and Washington 
began upon a new era of growth which has con- 
tinued without check. 


In 1900 the planners of Washington’s growth 
returned to the spirit of the original L’Enfant 
plan and today Washington is the standard of 
beauty for American cities. The close of the 
World War in 1918 saw Washington established 


as a great international force. 


Throughout all its history Washington has 

pointed the way for—and led—the nation’s growth in pres- 
tige, in power and in material greatness. While the nation 
has grown from 13 straggling colonies along the Atlantic 
Seaboard to a world power 
whose boundaries stretch 
from Ocean to Ocean, Wash- 
ington has developed from 
a squalid village in a wilder- 
ness along the Potomac to a 
bustling metropolis of more 
a than half a million people, 
res. aus = famed throughout the world 

ton aie. = for the beauty of its pl d 
os le ( iil iy oR ca eye y or y - _ 
Le the striking character of its 


— architecture. 
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—Underwood & Underwood. 


5 Underwood & Underwood, 


Washington owes much of its growth in business and 
industry to the strategic relation it bears to the two great 
North and South markets. Washington is at the natural 
transportation gateway between these two rich sections. 
The interchange of raw material and manufactured prod- 
uct must pass through the Washington gateway. The vol- 
ume of this freight movement has built for Washington 
the largest freight yards south of Philadelphia — capable 
of handling about 5,000 cars a day. 


| With the dawn of the new distribution age Washington 


is coming into its own as a great distributing cen- 
ter. Within a radius of 500 miles of Washington 
live one-third of the nation’s people—45 major 
markets are within quick shipping distance. 
Kight great railroad systems radiate from Wash- 
ington. Around Washington is a retail trading 
area of more than 700,000 people. 


And just as Washington has developed its 
great natural advantage as a railroad distribution 
point, so is Washington preparing for the coming 
Age of Air. Plans are already under way to con- 
struct for Washington a great municipal airport 
which will rival in completeness and accessi- 
bility the finest airports of the world. 








Washington is an alert, aggressive business 
city. It is constantly growing, constantly build- 
ing, and a wise foresight so controls 
this growth and building that 
each year sees not only a greater Wash- 
ington, but a more attractive and a 
more beautiful W ashington. 


If you want to know more 
about the real Washington 
—the business Washing- 
ton—write us for de- 
tailed information. 


—$—. 


Inquiries concerning Wash- 
ington, its attractions and ad- 
vantages, will receive prompt 
and authoritative replies. Ad- 
dress The U. S. Community Ad- 
vancement Corporation, P. O. 
Box 3692, Washington, D. C. 
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The Story of 
Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public spirited citi- 
zens, firms and _ institutions, 


c y oe . . . 

ap have made possible this series. 
te yeh The Wardman Park Hotel, 
yee The Hotel Built With an Ideal 
pu Ne Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 
ess 

‘es: Underwood & Underwood, ;’ 
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Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue. ‘ 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 


1333 F St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Woodward & Lothrop, * 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street. 


W. C.& A.N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. ¥ 
1119 17th Street N. W. 7 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. ¥ 


The Willard, 


Washington’s Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The Washington Hotel, 
in the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury. 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


District Lawyers & Washing- 
ton Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 

1413 Eye Street. 


H. L. Rust Co., 
544% Mortgages on D. C. Property. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association 0o/ 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers. 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street. 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. , 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 
Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6% First Trust Notes. 
1412 I Street, N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sizteenth Street Coach Line’ 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington’s Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire 


a Tom 


This is one of a series of messages 
from the City of Washington to the 
people of the United States. Their pub- 
lication is made possible by the coopera- 
tive civic effort of a number of Wash- 
ington’s leading business men and insti- 
tutions, whose names appear on this 
page. 
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Railroads 


Tourist Traffic in Canada Said to Aid 
Retail Trade; Austrian Business Improves 


Expansion Forecast 


In Assembly Abroad 
Of American Cars 


Decline in Export of Parts 
Ascribed by Commerce 
Department to Inactiv- 
ity of One Producer. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
«ven though closely affiliated with their | 
parent- organizations in the United | 
States. In fact, no American type cars 
are included where it is known that they 
are assembled. almost entirely from for- 
eign material. 

The location of foreign branch plants, 
at strategically important distribution 
centers, is governed largely by “free 
port” and tariff facilities, cost of labor, 
raw material supply, transportation, etc. 
Savings in inland and ocean freights, 
lower duty tates on parts for assembly 
{in some countries), quick distribution 
to nearby dealers, transportation time de- 
creased, and lower cost of labor and ma- 
terial in some instances, are some of the 
benefits derived from operating a for- 
eign branch. 

Growing Use of Closed er ites 

ring the first six months 0 28 
sen ears accounted for 34 per cent of 
the total automobiles assembled abroad. 
For’ the year 1927 this percentage was 
44 per cent, indicating that the — 
ency toward the more general use 0 
closed cars is constantly growing. Pas- 
senger cars up to June 30, 1928, ac- 
counted for 63 per cent of sales from 
assembly plants. Of the passenger cars 
sold 54 per cent were of the open type. 

The values of parts for assembly and 
engines (passenger Cars, _trucks, and 
buses) exported from the United States 
during the first six months of 1927 and 
1923 were $6,933,725 and $7.312,875, re- 
spectively, exclusive of such exports to 
Cenada. During those periods Canada | 
took $26,354,606 and $30,325,707 re- 
spectively. Other principal markets, as 
shown by tabulation, were Japan, Ger- 
many, United Kingdom, Mexico, and Ar- | 


| said. 


| logued. 


Review of World Conditions 


Automobiles 


of Commerce Shows That 


British Coal Situation Is Unchanged. 


Retail trade in Canada has been bene- 
fited by heavy increases in tourist trade, 
while wholesale business remains active 
dispite the usual trend for the season, 
the Department of Commerce stated on 
August 31, in its weekly review of world 
commercial conditions. Improvement of 
conditions in Austria continues, it was 
It is reported that the British 
coal situation remains unchanged. The 
review follows in full text: 

Australia: Further indications of 
fundamental improvement in Australia 
were noted during the week ended August 
20, at Sydney with 9,000 bales cata- 
Best qualities brought prices 

ual to those at the opening last season, 

t inferior grades were 5 per cent 
lower. While most of the wool offered 
was generally: attractive, some showed 
evidences of last year’s drought. Com- 
petition between buyers was good, with 
Japanese and German _ representatives 
especially active. It is reported that 
Victoria is hou 
scheme which involves the expenditure 
of £1,000,000. Victoria has one million 
bushels of apples remaining in cold 
storage. ; 

Austria: Business stability has con- 
tinued in August in the Danube area and 
the improvement of recent months has 
been retained in the more important in- 
dustries with the exception of cotton 
textiles. The money market 
what easier with funds adequate for 
normal requirements, including crop 
financing. Increased activity in the 
Vienna stock exchange, in spite of dearer 


money, reflects the improved position of | 


many industries. The fear of an adverse 


local effect of the international credit | 


stringency has thus far been unjustified, 
and the present prospect is for continued 


|good business during the fall months. 


Grain Crops Above 


Average in Danube Area 


The wheat, barley and rye crops are | 


above the average throughout the Dan- 


contemplating a housing | 


is some- |} 


and little change is expected until the 
beginning of the export season, in Sep- 
tember. Conditions have also been ag- 
gravated by the epidemic of dengue 
fever, which has temporarily disrupted 
both private and government activities. 
The automotive trade has held up well, 
despite the advanced season. The dull- 
ness in general commercial activity is 
also reflected in the foreign trade re- 
turns for the first five months of 1928. 
Local crop estimates indicate favorable 
returns for currants, which are esti- 
mated at 329,000,000 Venetian pounds, or 
about 15 per cent above the previous 
year. Other crops, however, notably cot- 
ton, have not fared so well on account 
of the continued drought. 

| India: Little change was shown in In- 
idia’s July foreign trade. Imports 
| amounted in value to 187,300,000 rupees, 
as compared with 186,600,000 rupees in 
July last year. 

Japan: Silk markets in Japan have 
|not improved, and the stock market is 
weak. Foreign trade in the period Au- 
gust 10-20 show an excess of exports 
above imports of 10.000,000 yen. (Par 
value of yen, $0.4985.) General import 
business is low as a result of the de- 
cline of exchange. 

New Zealand: As August draws to a 
close, confidence in business and agri- 
cultural circles is noted throughout the 
Dominion. Money is plentiful at easy 
rates and the stock exchange is more 
active. The output of butter and cheese 
is one of the largest in the history of 
the country, and good prices are expected 
as the dairy produce export market 
opens. Wool production also promises to 
|be of record proportions. Activity in 
heavy construction projects continues 
{strong, creating a fair demand for 
|Oregon pine and redwoods, stocks of 
which are of only medium size, and an 
unusually good season is assured. A 
large increase in imports over last sea- 
son’s is expected. 


Stevedore Strike 


Consumption of Oil 


By Railways in 1927 


Gain Is Recorded in Face of 


Improved Efficiency 
In Use of 
Fuel. 


Railroads consumed 68,777,836 barrels 
of fuel dil in 1927 as compared with 
68,392,390 barrels in 1926, according to 
a study of railroad fuel oil consumption 
in 1927 by Arthur H. Redfield, assistant 
economic analyst of the Bureau of Mines. 
In this study, made public by the De- 


stated that stocks of fuel oil held by 
railroads at the close of 1927 totaled 
15,886,106 barrels as against 16,533,784 
barrels in store at the beginning of the 
year. 

The statement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 


Greater consumption of fuel oil in 


California, due to local increases in the | 


ton-mileage of revenue-freight 


|coupled with a smaller growth 


carried, 
in the 


fuel-oil consumption of Washington and ; 
| Oregon and with insignificant advances in | 


jthe Rocky Mountain and North Central 
States, served to augment the national 
consumption of fuel oil by railroads from 
68,392,390 barrels in 1926 to 68,777,836 


increase took place in spite of an impor- 


crease in consumption in the South Cen- 
tral States, and of a general diminution 
due to greater efficiency and economy in 
locomotive operation. 


crease in revenue-freight traffic over the 
United States was reflected in a 5.4 per 
jcent lower consumption of fuel of all 
kinds in locomotives on Class I railroads, 
the total amount of fuel oil burned in lo- 





barrels in 1926 to 57,781,302 barrels in 
|1927. This decrease was due chiefly to a 
lessened use of fuel oil in the Atlantic 


partment of Commerce August 31, it is | 


barrels in 1927, or by 0.57 per cent. This | 


tant decline in the quantity consumed in| 
the Atlantic States, a less important de- | 


Although a general 31% per cent de-| 


comotives on Class I railroads decreased | 
by only 1.34 per cent, from 58,563,755 | 


T 


Check Payments for W 
From Last Year 


Exceeded 1926 Total Operations in Steel Plants on Higher Plane; Wholesale 


Price Index Averag 


The dollar volume of business, ,meas- 
ured by check payments, was smaller 
during the week ended August 25 than 
in either the preceding week or the cor- 
responding week -f 1927, according to 
the weekly review of trade issued by the 
Department of Commerce August 31. 
The review follows in full text: 


Operations in steel plants, showing 
no appreciable change from the previ- 
ous week, were on a much higher plane 
than a year ago. Building contracts 
showed a decline from both the preced- 
ing week and the corresponding week 
of last year. The wholesale price index 
averaged slightly lower than in the pre- 
vious week, but was above the level of 
the same week of 1927. The price of 
cotton remained stationary as compared 
with the previous week, being lower, 
however, than a year ago. Iron and 
| steel prices averaged higher than in the 
| previous week, but were lower than last 
|year, while .copper prices averaged 
higher than a year ago. 

Loans and discounts by Federal Re- 
serve member banks declined slightly 





(Weeks ended Saturday. 
Aug. 
18 
1928. 
99.0 
91.8 
92.3 
117.4 


Steel operations 
Bituminous-coal productic 
Lumber production .. ee 
Petroleum prod. (daily av.) 
Detroit employment 
Freight-car loadings 
Building contracts, 37 States 
(daily average) .... , 
WHORE TOCCIDIS 2... ci ccee. 
Cotton receipts ........ccce 
iCattle receipts ........00% 
| Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat .... 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel comp. 
Copper, electrolytic, price . 
Fisher’s index (1926-100) .. 
Debits to individ. accounts 
Bank loans and dis., total 
Interest rates, call money . 
Business failures 


ym 


20.8 
92.4 
55.8 
93.7 
70.2 
84.3 
105.1 
100.1 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


= ; 


anne oe 


eek Show Decline 
in Volume of Business 


| 


es Slightly Lower. 


from the previous week, but were still 
higher than a year ago. Stock prices 
again advanced over the previous week, 
continuing their increase over a year 
ago, while bond prices averaged higher 
than in the previous week, but were 
lower than a year ago. 

Interest rates on time money showed 
no change from the preceding week, 
while call-money rates again averaged 
higher. Rates on both time and call 
funds were considerably higher than at 
this time a year ago. The Federal Re-- 
serve ratio averaged lower than in the 
previous week, being below the level of 
a year ago, a well. Business failures 
were snialler in number than in the 
previous week, but showed an increase 
over a year ago. 

The production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended August 18. de- 
clined slightly from the previous week. 
The production of crude petroleum was 
larger than in the previous week, but! 
lower than a year ago. Receipts of | 
wheat were larger ‘than in the _corre- 
sponding week of last year, while re- | 
leeipts of cattle and hogs were smaller. 








Average 1923-25=100.) 
Aug. Aug. 

11 4 
1928, 1928. 

95.0 95.0 

92.4 89.9 

90.9 93.2 

114.7 115.4 
126.6 125.6 
108.9 109.4 


Aug. | 

6 } 
1927. |} 
86.0 
87.2 
105.5 
123.7 
91.3 
106.8 


Aug. 
20 
1927. 

92.0 
93.8 
106.4 
120.9 
92.6 


111.3 


Aug. 
13 
1927. 
92.0 
93.3 
102.3 
123.7 
92.4 
109. 


145.3 
306.8 
36.2 
83.5 
70.0 
96.5 
70.2 
87.6 
94.9 | 
91.6 | 
117.4 
116.7 
87.9 


114.9 
206.6 
61.2 
97.5 
67.8 


33. 
241. 
47. 


122.2 
254.0 
16.9 
$1.0 
58.4 
93.7 
71.0 
84.3 
105.1 
99.4 
112.7 
126.4 
160.6 
115.5 
194.3 


124.3 
313.0 
5.0 
74.4 
64.3 
98.6 
73.2 
84.4 
105.1 
99.7 
118.9 
126.9 
160.6 
104.2 
195.0 


95.3 | 
179.5 | 


1500,000 barrels in June. 


sy Yur Unirep srates Dairy 


Commerce 


Gasoline Production _ 
Established Record: : : 
In Month of July’ 


Daily Average Output of Ap- 
proximately 1,061,000 
Barrels Is Shown in 
Estimates. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the West Texas district where the daily 
average output increased approximately 
50,000 barrels. The various fields of the 
West Texas district produced an average 
of 365,000 barrels per day in July as 
compared with 262,000 barrels per day 
for the Seminole district. 

The slow decline in crude stocks east 
of California was continued in July, when 
the total was reduced from 370,751,000 
to 369,243,000 barrels, a net withdrawal 
of 1,508,000 barrels. Practically all of 
this decline was recorded in stocks of 
light crude held in Oklahoma. 

Total stocks of all oils declined ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 barrels as com- 
pared with a decrease of approximately 
In spite of the 
continued heavy withdrawals from gaso- 
line storage, total stocks of all refined 
oils showed a small gain in July. This 


|resulted almost entirely from the in- 
|erease in fuel oil stocks, & large part of 


which was diverted to unfinished oil 


jstocks, presumably for use as cracking 
' stock. 


Refined Products. 


Refined Products: Runs to stills. once 
more reached a new high level in July, 


|when the daily average crude through- 
,out was 2,603,000 barrels. 


i ) The major 
portion of this increase was in domestic 
crude since daily average runs to stills 


}of foreign crude showed but a slight in- 
| crease, 


Gasoline production again established 
a new high record in July, when the 
daily average output was 1,061,000 bar- 
rels. Daily average domestic demand»; 
for gasoline passed the 1,000,000-barrel 


;mark in July for the first time in history, 


when it amounted to 1,032,000 barrels. 





gentina. ; 

During the same periods there 
69.315 and 76,932 passanger car, 
and bus engines exported. 

Ratio of Assembly Sales. 

The exports from the United States 
to foreign countries and noncontiguous 


| Stock prices .. 

| Bond prices Ss as 3 

Interest rates, time money . 

Federal reserve ratio 
*Revised. 


This represents an increase over June 
100.0 | Of 65,000 barrels and over July, 1927, of 
100.4 | 72,000 barrels, or 7.5 per cent. Daily 
javerage exports of gasoline showed a 
—= |small increase. Stocks of gasoline again 
|showed a material decline, decreasing in 
July from 34,393,000 barrels on the first 
of the month to 30,392,000 barrels on 
‘hand July 31. At the current rate of 
| total demand these stocks represent 25 
days’ supply, as compared with 30 days’ 
-}supvi; cn hand a month ago and 37, 
days’ supply on hand a year ago. 
Demand for Kerosene. 


were States. 


truck, 


109.3 108.9 | 
102.9 


101.3 


107.0 
137.1 
88.5 


|ube area. The prospects for good yields In Philippines Settled 

of corn, potatoes and sugar beet are| Philippine Islands: The Cebu steve- 
promising. Savings deposits in nine!dore strike, which paralyzed oversea | 
; Vienna banks and in the principal cities | shipping at Manila for one week, has 
totaled $171,200,000 at the end of July,| been settled. There has been no change | 
marking an increase of $2,900,000 in a in Chinese boycotting of Japanese tex- 


106.9 
142.9 
89.7 


106.9 
148.6 


89.9 101.3 


crease 
Carbonate 


Talib 
| On Barium 








ate Compla 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


ini Held to Make Prod- | 
uct At Half of Ameri- 


can Cost. 


my., Ve Topeka 








Stocks Are Reduced. 
During 1927 a total of 68,130,158 bar- 
rels of fuel oil was purchased by the 162! 
Class I, II, and III railroads included in| 
i 1} til d lering f th r hinces |e S somata 1 el, Aa 
ae : a . s,{month. The approximate seasonal low |tiles and ordering from the prov S|amount completely consumed, b 7,-| 
territories, of cate yi Seutpeent, | peta in unemployment was reached on|has been small since the first of July.|678 barrels in addition was dine ae | 
cers = a duving the first six | August 15 when the recipients of unem-! This together with an advance in United | stocks held in storage, so that the total. 
cone <> teas This latter figure is in- | ployment subsidies numbered 115,000, | States prices and uncertainty in the raw | consumption of fuel oil by United States! 
— ¢ f all forcign assembly sales, | or 4,000 less than on July 15. jcotton situation has rendered the tex-/railroads in 1927 amounted to 68,777,- 
aro “ ¢ rs were declared as units} Canada: Wheat cutting has been gen-|tile market the slowest of the year./836 barrels. Stocks held by the rail-| 
~ ng gel bly narts at time of exporta- jeral during the week ended August 25. Stocks, however, in general are normal.|yoads at the beginning of the year 
tion. et Frost caused some damage —— It is believed that —— to ne cane eo as barrels, and at the || The demand for kerosene rallied from 
a tt $2,005 automotive |Saskatchewan but the greater part of reguiting from unfavorable weather in | end of the year, 15,886,106 barrels, a de- : = the slump of the previous month but 
eae aaported ae a resultant |the crop was unaffected. According to| July was only slight and with improved | crease of 3.87 per cent. Of the total | The Interstate ee een ;stocks showed a onal increase. Both 
t tal of 243,467 units, about 97,700, or/an estimate made by officials of the weather in August, the crop is now re- | consumed, 58,660,306 barrels, or 85.3 per” August 31 made public > a aga the daily average production and daily 
nel 40 cent of which were assembled , Western Pool, 4,000 combines are in use| ported to be in good condition. The jcent, was burned directly as locomotive | ‘led with it in rate cases as follows: | rear att. average domestic demand for lubricants 
og tat i ch plants of companies |in Saskatchewan this year as compared | copra market of the past week continued | fuel; 10,117,530 barrels was consumed in|, ®._ 726.—Peaslee-Gaulbert ne : (Continued from Page 1.] declined in July as compared with June. 
= a. = United States. |with 600 last year. Sales reports of| overstocked and all oil mills operated.|construction and repair shops, pewter | nonce ae’ Railway ge ed unrea- | idence collected in the en and Stocks of wax again fell off and on July 
“<= total production of passenger cars, Saskatoon dealers bear out a greatly in- The provincial equivalent of | resecado plants, ferry boats, and for other Gees | comahte pire aa cane oil = carloads | — ees sr ;31 amounted to 84,476,000 pounds. The 
trucks and buses in the United States jereased demand for mechanical equip- | (dried copra) delivered at Manila is now |than fueling locomotives. ifrom Buffalo, N. Y., Superior, Wis., else eee is e principal compet- | daily average acnesee demand for this 
during the first six months of om Rens Fo phere ee of which is designed for wT cade de teeiee eaten tH oom | aied anne ken nane = 162 railroads | Moines, lows, and Minneapolis, Minn., to| "5 “Costs ~~ transportation | anon pond was considerably be- » 
a ; ‘o- | Wi ractors. y § % SOS; | el oil in its operati 7 .| points in Texas. y sa - . ow at ‘for June. 
a, 7 Sian esas ooee-| Comparative activity continues in the | and the Cebu f. o. b. price, 12 pesos. | paratively few used it in ce No. 21267.—Signal Mountain Portland | The weighted ee of ,produc- The refinery data of this report were 
nes aad 7 cluded, and the non-con-| wholesale trade, although this is the/ (1 peso equals $0.50). Abaca trade con- | able quantity. Only two railroad sys-| Cement Co., Chicago, IL, v. Alabama | tlon of barium gael precipitated, | oompiled from schedules of 334 refin- 
tries (Canada in sof the United States. |“dull” period. The great increase in tinues quiet and steady at unchanged | tems purchased more than 5,000 000. bz ~| Great Southern Railroad. Alleging unrea- | for 1924 and 1925, including transporta- ‘eries, with an aggregate daily crude oil 
tiguous territories of the Unite | s : : Te t cise ed . an ee al-| sonable rates on cement in carloads from | tion costs to New York, for both the seats a.1an ata ip we 
z oh rts was $264,-|tourist trade is benefiting retailers, par-; prices, but the market’s undertone has rels each during 1927, and these tw | ‘ i so ge oe ages ae : 4 capacity of 3,166,000 barrels. These re- 
The value of such exports ticularly in Quebec and the Maritime|slightly improved. Manila receipts are | consumed jointly nearly h ese two! Chattanooga, Ten. to destinations in| domestic and the imported product, WEreanetee operated’ dusing July at Bo<neee 
at 908.506 — — er eae ‘where es influx of American | heavy due to delayed shipments because 7 : y nearly half of the fuel | rorida. jfor the United States 3.5825 cents per es & - 
ada o 3,596,911. ate _ : ; ; 
Expansion of Industry Forecast. |visitors has been most notable. 
The number of closed cars assembled | Demand for structural steel as the re- | 
i rst six months of 1928 was;sult of record construction activity is 
Se aeetaty 80 per cent higher than | the outstanding factor in the iron and 
for the same period in 1927. This is in- | steel market. July production of steel 
dicative of how export figures continue; and castings shows a decline of about | 
to show a growing preference in foreign | 20 per cent from the June level, but it} 
countries for closed cars. is still 59 per cent in excess of produc- | 
In conclusion, it is safe to say that as- | tion a year ago, and for the seven months 
sembly operations overseas will surely |ending July is approximately 35 per cent 
continue to expand for the reason that | greater than in that period of 1927. 
anything which tends to decrease the cost | Building activity and the demand for 
of automobiles to the ultimate purchaser agricultural implements and automobiles | 
will increase the demand for this modern |is reflected in an increase of approxi-' 
transportation. |mately $8,000,000 in iron and steel prod- | 
Sin cncrestiieaatice ucts imports in July as compared with} 
|that month of last year. | 
Parts of New England | Finland: Slightly increased aetivities 
. 
Subject of Survey 


| characterized conditions in Finland dur- | 
jing August. The strained condition of 
the money market during July incident 
f re . , | primarily to large credit demands to! 
Nine Coast Cities Active in Do-' finance heavy imports resulted in, the | 
Z as . raising of the discount rate the Bank! 
mestic Trade, Say Engineers. of Finland on p cova 7 teats 6 to 61% | 
{per cent. This was necessarily due to 
om : |the changes in the money market dur- 
dations for vessels bringing coal, oil and ling the first seven months of the vear. 
lumber, and facilities for handling this|Foreign exchange holdings declined 
traffic, these ports are contributing di-| steadily while direct discounted bills and | 
rectly to the welfare of all the people|rediscounts continue to increase and 
within the territory subject to their in-; greatly exceed those of last year. Fur- 
fluence. The report contains maps{thermore, the annuity payment of the 
showing the area which each of these! Scandinavian loan due about the middle 
ports reaches on a favorable rate basis | of August, means the withdrawal of a 
for the distribution - coal = teapber. | lexge sum from the money market. 
Statistics contained in the report; F; 
show that during six recent years, the | Pindand Shows 
waterborne commerce of the nine ports | Increases in Exports 
has averaged 11,225,613 tons annually,; The industries remained active dur- 
of which coal comprised 4,795,978 Sons; | ing August ard the export branches 
petroleum and products, 3,861,380 tons;! showed large seasona! increases in ship- 
sand, stone and lime, 377,436 tons, and|ments. The dock workers’ strike con- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|were received. 


lumber and products, 163,929 tons. Cer- 
tain of the ports are conspicuous in the 
handling of commodities related to local 
industries. ; 

Thus, Bridgeport surpasses the other 
Pérts in the tonnage of brass and cop- 
per, pig and scrap iron, iron and steel 
manufactures, and machinery and ve- 
hicles; Providence, in the handling of 
cotton, wool and textiles, and chemicals 
and drugs; New Haven, in the handling 
of fertilizer and dyestuffs; New London, 
in sugar, sirup and molasses, and Nor- 
walk, in woodpulp. 

The important ports have daily steam- 
ship service to and from New York, and 
a large tonnage of high class package 


freight is moved over these lines. This | 


traffic amounts to about 1,500,000 tons 
annua@ly. In 1926, its-value exceeded 
$1,240,000,000. 

In general, the terminal facilities con- 
sist of railroad and steamship owned 
wharves for handling package freight, 
and railroad and private terminals for 
handling coal, oil, and other bulk traffic. 
Modern piers, suitable for ocean vessels, 
and for the accommodation of general 
eargoes have been built by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts at New Bed- 
ford; by the State of Rhode Island at 
Providence, and by the State of Con- 
necticut at New London. Municipal 

iers suitable for local and coastwise 
usiness are available at some of these 
ports. 

Regular steamship service to Mediter- 
ranean ports is available from Provi- 
dence, 2s is also regular coastwise serv- 
ice to Baltimore and Norfolk, and 
numerous lines ply between all of these 

rts and New York and other neigh- 

oring points. 


| tinues bui work at the ports is progress- 
;ing normally due to the abundant sup 
'ply of labor. The lumber market w: = 
somewhat eratic Gv.ing August, prices 
for pine were firm but those for spruce 
were weak. The pulp and paper r:ar- 
|kets remained practically unc’: ~2cd; 
the plywood market was stronger: with 
| exports large. 

The cost of living again advanced 
| while the import index dropped furihe: 
,and the export index coniinued upward. 
'Finland’s foreign trade continued active 
ene July and with imports again 
| Wwer and exports seasonally larger, an 
;export surplus resuited. Shipments of 
jall the leading export items, principaliy | 
eer showed large increases during | 
iJduly. 


of stormy weather two weeks ago. 
As the result of keen competition from 


bus lines, the Philippine railway com- | 


pany, operating in the island of Panay, 
has been granted a 50 per cent reduction 
in passenger and freight rates. 

United Kingdom: The British treas- 
ury issue of £35,000,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds was absorbed at an average of 
£101, 11.65d. Tenders for 
Trading began at a 

There has been no 


slight discount. 


change in the general coal situation. | 


Further conferences of coal owners to 
consider coordinated marketing schemes 
have been postponed until September. 
The number-of registered unemployment 
in Great Britain on August 13, was 1,- 
314,200. 


Argentina Leads as Market 
For Exports of Cotton Yarn 


In the first half of 1928, the United | 
of | 


States exported 6,551,000 -pounds 
combed and 6,930,000 pounds of carded 
cotton yarn, worth, respectively, $5,306,- 
000 and $2,586,000, according to figures 


just made public by the Department of | 


Commerce. The statement follows in 


‘full text: 


Cotton yarn is the most important 
itm in United States exports of cotton 
semimanufactures. 
1928 the United States shipped abroad 
6,930,000 pounds of carded yarn 


000 pounds of combed yarn with a value 
ot $5,306,000. Of the combed yarn 5,178,- 
000 pounds were mercerized. 

Argentina is the leading foreign’ mar- 
ket for American yarns, having taken 
4,577,000 pounds of carded yarn and 
2,278,000 of combed yarn in the first 
six months of 1928. Shipments to other 
South American countries accounted for 
1,327,000 pounds of carded yarn and 
1,357,000 pounds of combed yarn in 1928. 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay were impor- 
tant purchasers. Canada, the second 
largest market for yarns, took 348,000 
pounds of carded yarn and _ 1,183,000 
pounds of combed yarn in 1928, 


Other tabulations of the 
monthly earnings of rail- 
ways will be found on 
Pages 7 and 8. 





Greece: Business conditions, except in! 
he automotive market, continue dull, ; 
| 


| Southern Pacific Company. 


July 
, 1928 
Freight revenue 13,906,035 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other. . 
‘Net from railroad 
Taxes 
Uncollectible ry. rev. 
| Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
| N-t after rents 
| Aver. miles operated...... 
Gperating DOCIO nnccccaece 


- 19,237,870 
2,352,888 
3,037,909 
6,238,695 

12,959,417 
6,278,455 
1,561,074 

1,118 
4,716,261 
4,179,928 
8,902.79 

67.4 


ee 


12,883,670 
3,547,802: 
18,399,624 
2,360,642 
2,983,668 
6,101,149 
2,843,154 
o 
1,538,666 


£45,700,000 | 


In the first half of ' 


(not ; 
j}combed) valued at $2,586,000 and 6,551,- 


States. Only four railroads purchased 
between 2,000,000 and 5,000,000 barrels, 
18 railroads between 500,000 and 2,000,- 





|the remaining 112 railroads purchased 


\Yelatively unimportant amounts of fuel | ucts, cereals, coal and animal fats, which | ¢j 


,oil during the year. 
Distribution of Consumption. 

As in 1925 and 1926, more than four- 
fifths of the national consumption of 
fuel oil by railroads was burned in the 
South Central States and 
Railroads operating in thes 
,consumed altogether 
‘of fuel oil, or 83 per ¢ 
|total. A little over 8% 
jconsumied in Washington 
and about 4% per cent in the Atlantic 
| States. The remaining four per cent 
{was consumed in the North Central 
| States and in the area adjacent to the 
‘Wyoming and Montana oil fields. 

That a somewhat larger volume of 
revenue-freight was carried by the chief 
‘vailroads operating in California and in 
\the neighboring States of 
Arizona, and western New Mexico was 
shown by an increase in the consumption 
of fuel oil in this district from 24,042,341 
; barrels in 1926 to 25,937,897 barrels in 
1927. On Class I railroads in this region 
ithere was a corresponding increase in 
the total locomotive consumption of ail 
fuel, of which fuel oil represented 73.71 


per cent was 
and Oregon, 


1927. 

Increased efficiency and economy of 
,Operation, however, resulted in a lower 
{ratio between the total amount of fuel 
oil burned in locomotives, and the totai 


000 barrels, 18 railroads between 100,600 | 
and 500,000 barrels, eight railroads be-| 
j tween 50,000 and 100,000 barrels, while | 


Nevada, ! 


per cent in 1926 and 71.67 per cent in! 


oil burned by railroads in the United | OR i eee ee | 


Products of United States | 
Retain French Market | 


_ (Continued from Page 1.) 
|the important items of petroleum prod- | 


continue to make up well over 800, per | 
|cent of our exports to France from the 
'standpoint of value. 

Heavy rains and frosts in the spring) 
and early summer, followed by a pro-, 


in California. longed drought in July and early August,| country 1.8770 cents. 
e two regions|have so damaged crops in France this| duction in the United States exceed the 
57,087,059 \barrels| year that takings of North American, Costs of production in the principal com- 
ent of the 1927 cereals and dried and canned fruits may; Peting country, including transportation | 


|be above average volume. Other Ameri-| 
can lines which may find an improved! 
;market in France these coming months! 
are: Construction materials and hard- 
ware, owing to a five-year house build-, 
ing program voted recently; machinery} 
isales may also be aided by elimination 
‘of currency uncertainties which caused! 
manufacturers to postpone the purchase 
!of improved factory equipment. | 

The general tone of business in France, 
as improved steadily during the month; 
| which have elapsed since legal stabiliza-| 
|tion of the franc was voted on June 25.| 
'As the basis used left it at the exchange) 
|value of approximately 25 per dollar, 
where it had remained throughout the; 
eighteen months previous, its adoption! 
necessitated no readjustment of produc- 
| tion costs and wages, 

The principal benefit was to remove 
;uncertainties in merchandising and hesi- 
'tancy in purchasing. The better means 
|{now offered manufacturers of figuring 


'h 


pound, and for the principal competing 
country 1.5565 cents per pound. The 
costs of production in the United States | 
exceed the costs of production in. the 
principal competing country, including 
transportation to New York, by 2.0260 
cents per pound. 

The weighted average costs of produc- 
on of barium carbonate, precipitated. 
for 1924 and 1925, including transpor- 


| tation to Willoughby, Ohio, for both the 
| domestic and the imported product, were, | 


for the United States 3.4980 cents per 
pound, and for the principal competing 
The costs of pro- 


to Willoughby, Ohio, for both the domes- 
tic and the foreign product, by 1.6210 
cents per pound. 

3. Present duty does not equalize dif- 
ferences in costs of production. — The 
present duty of 1 cent per pound on ba- 
rium carbonate, provided in Paragraph 
12 of the Tariff Act of 1922, does not 
equalize the differences in the costs of 
production of such barium carbonate in 
the United States and the costs of pro- 
duction of like or similar article in the 
princival competing country. 

4. Analysis by the Commission of do- 
mestie costs of production in 1926, and 
of both foreign and domestic prices. in- | 
cluding German export prices in 1926 
and 1927, indicates that the difference 
in the costs of production of barium car- 
bonate, precipitated, in the United States 
and in Germany in recent periods is not | 
less than that indicated above in Para- 
gravh 2. 

5. Rate of duty necessary to equalize 
differences in costs of production.—The 


|transportation facilities available. 
‘decline at Seminole was continued 


; was 
| which 


: 7 2 te ‘tion costs closer should enable 
ton-mileage of revenue freight carried. product ‘ ts it. In th Og 
Hanus dn —T {them to scale prices a bit. In the mean- 

eavy drafts on oil in storage made bY |time, however prices are so high that 
one large consumer 4 Faces) , 


principally caused | the ais 5 : 7 ri ssed ¢ 
2 oes , 29 99 ares past few months have witnessed a 
the decrease of 1,662,231 barrels in the| marked curtailment of both domestic 


stocks of fuel oil by ralr sj ‘ 
California die ae y ralroads in the | consumption and exports. 
Relatively lower prices of fuel oil and... Heavy expenditures of American tour- 
higher prices of bituminous coal caused: ists in France serve to compensate in 
railroads operating in Washington and |/@rg¢ measure for the visible balance of 
Oregon to consume altogether 5,929,142 trade between the two countries, which 
barrels of fuel oil in 1927, an increase of | '8 regularly in our favor. Luxury ar- 
5.95 per cent over the 5,595,818 barrels ticles, such as silk fabrics, gowns, laces, 
/consumed in 1926, and of 12.06 per cent| perfumes, and art objects, together with 
over the 5,291,603 barrels consumed in|¢@!f skins and paper continue to make 
'1925. Although the total quantity ofiUP the bulk of our imports from France. 
jfuel burned by locomotives on Class 1! = = ae 
|railroads in these States decyeased 2.77 3.85 per cent in the same period. Fuel 
| per cent from the quantity burned in oil represented 12.39 per cent of the total 
1926, because of greater economy and/fuel consumed by Class I railroads in 
efficiency in operations, the consumption | 
}of fuel oil by these railroads increased! 


— = —— LT STS 
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Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
87,452,703 85,191,755 
22,728,262 23,855,873 , 
121,451,443 120,413,460 | 
15,666,698 16,996,595 
20,739,519 20,740,520 
40,260,287 39,962,425 | 
87,184,770 
33,228,690 | 
9,947,337 
44.864 | 
23,236,489 | 
21,359,637 
8,929.82 
72.4 


1927 1928 


3,755,725 


56,470 


1,597,8 
1,624,4 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
July 


5,387,424 
960,438 
6,824,304 
988,499 
1,348,346 
2,197,309 
4,822,498 
2,001,806 
403,073 
854 
79 
37 
5,167.99 
90.7 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 
July Seven Months 
1928 1928 1927 
4,068,246 
574,033 
4,963,694 
699,487 
912,221 
1.424.237 
3,327.789 
1.635.905 
275,689 
2.440 
57,776 
48,240 
88.54 
67.0 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 

35,065,142 36,524,745 
6,698,905 8,199,933 
45,152,447 48,255,789 | 
5,671,961 6,690,297 | 
9,197,168 9,672,472, 
15,560,199 16,136,788 | 
32,462,065 44,611,208 
12,690,382 13,644,581 
2,579,480 2,675,991 
6,475 10,069. 
10,104,427 10,958,531 
10,361,417 11,344,799 

5,086.05 5,017.87 

70.3 917 


1927 
5,098,765 
1,271,344 
6,835,984 
1,039,497 
1,458,159 
2,218,170 
4,988,564 
1,847,420 


1927 
3,537,379 
641,428 
4,483,704 
716,499 
896,004 


3,956,668 

30,259,118 

4,020,891 

5,728,578 
) 


31,980,325 
4,448,953 
6,322,978 

10,153,912 

25,083,939 
8,946,386 
1,702,596 

10,276 
7,235.514 
6,120,367 
3,188.54 

72.0 


21,379,193 
8,879,925 
1,710,618 

9,651 
7,159,656 
5,965,516 
3,188.54 

70.7 


991,195 
827,988 
3,188.54 


79 °7 


72.7 


— 


1, 
1, 


| 3, 


3 
1 
1 


rate of duty necessary to equalize the 
differences in costs of production of ba- 
rium carbonate, the product of the 
United States, and of like or similar 
article, the product of the principal com- 
peting country. including transnortation 
. costs to either New York or Willoughhy. | 
Ohio, within the limits of Section 315, 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, is 1.5 cents per: 
pound. | 

In reporting the results of this inves- | 
tiagtion under Section 315 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 this summary is confined to 
2 statement of the findings of fact which 
apnear to be warranted by the data se- | 
cured in the course of this investigation. | 

(Signed.) Thomas O. Marvin, chair- 
man; Alfred P. Dennis, vice chairman; 
Edgar B. Brossard, Sherman J. Lowell, 
Lincoln Dixon. 


Penalty on Ref orwarding 
Of Grain Is Suspended 


| 

| ot Be 
|} By an order entered on August 30,| 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
| No. 3156, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission susvended from August 31, 1928, 
juntil March 31, 1929, the dneration of 


|Company’s tariff I. C. C. No, A-7216, 
! The suspended schedules propose to| 


lestablish a penalty charge of 2.5 | 


» cents 
per 100 pounds on grain an‘ related ar- 
ticles from Atchison and Leavenworth, 
Kans., and St. Joseph, Mo., when trans- | 
ited at Independence. Mo., and refor- 
warded via Kansas City, Mo., to certain 
‘destinations on the Chicago, Burlington 
'& Quincy, Chicago Great Western and 
| Chicago. Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
' Railroads, 


jcent of their recorded capacity as com- 


pared with 326 refineries operating at 

81 per cent of their capacity in June. 
The feature of the month, from the 

standpoint of flush-producing areas, was 


‘the increased output of the West Texas 
| district. 
| of this area in July was 365,000 barrels, 
an 


The daily average production, 


increase of nearly 50,000 barrels 
over the daily average of the previous 
month. The cause of this increase was 
the same as in previous months; that is, 
the unusually high total initial produc- 
tion of the completed wells. These wells 
were “pinched in” on the basis of the 
The 

in 
July, when that district produced at the , 
rate of 262,000 barrels per day. Nothing 


'of particular interest developed at Seal 


Beach or in the Panhandle. The Long 


‘Beach field reported 30 completions, with _, 


a total daily initial output of 42,000 
barrels, but this was scarcely sufficient 
to compensate for the decline of the 
older wells. i 
Stocks of erude petroleum held in the 
Seminole field on July 31 amounted to... 


|17,389,000: barrels as against 17,995,000 


barrels held there on July 1. This de- 


{crease represented a large part of the 


July decrease in the national total of 
all oils, : 

The production of natural gasoline in 
the United States in July, 1928, amounted 
to 143,200,000 gallons, or a daily aver-* 


jage of 4,620,000 gallons. Although this 
‘represents only a slight decline in daily 


average from the previous month, it 
the third consecutive month in 
a decline was recorded. Daily 
average output in both California and in‘: 
the Oklahoma-Kansas district increased 
in July but the output of the remaining 
districts in general fell off. The heavy 
demand for gasoline made itself? felt in 
natural gasoline stocks held at the plants, 


‘which declined from 27,202,000 gallons 


on July 1 to 20,044,000 gallons on July 
31. The latter figure was less than half + 
the stocks of a year ago. Blending at 
the plants again showed a small increase 
over the preceding month. - 


Valuation of Glass Bottles 
Fixed for Canadian Duties 


Canadian Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 
3494, of August 17, 1928, establishes 
the following valuations, per gross, as''” 
the basis for determining import duty 
on new glass bottles forwarded to 
Canada in bulk, in carload lots, accord- 
ing to a cable from the Commercial At- 
tache at Ottawa, L. W. Meekins, re- 
ecived August 31, in the Department of 
Commerce. ¥! 

The full text of the report follows: 

Splits, $3.95; pints, $4.25, and quarts, 
$6. Second-hand or used bottles, plain 
lettered or labeled, are subject to val- 
uation for duty on the fair market value 


23,896,307 24,935,306 | certain schedules as published in Supple-| of new bottles of the same size and de- 
4,676,906 ment No. 8 to Missouri Pacifie Railroad | scription, at the time and place of ex- \ 


port, less a discount of 25 per cent, 
without being liable to dumping duty. dt 
The duty on glass milk bottles from ~.; 
the United States is 2715 per cent ad 
valorem, bottles not specified being duti-?’ 
able at the rate of 3245 per cent ad 
valorem. These rates, therefore, will” 
be based on the above values. There is 
a sales tax of 3 per cent based on the. 
duty-paid value, but glass milk bottles, 
used solely as containers for milk, are — 
exempted from the sales tax rr 
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Financing of Harvest |Seasonal Demand for Credit Reaches 
Peak for Year in Agricultural Districts OE Mine Teves 


In Kansas Completed 
By Banks of District 


No Outside Borrowing Re- 
quired to Handle Heavy 
Flow of Winter 
Wheat. 


The ease with which the heavy flow of 


winter wheat was financed by the banks) trade—with a greatly increased volume, certificates 


-of Tenth Federal Reserve District, was 
a significant feature of the banking and| 
credit: situation of the district for Au-! 
gust, according to a review just made 
public by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. The full text of the Board’s 
statement covering the banking and 
credit situation follows: 

A significant feature of the situation! 
in this Federal Reserve District during 


the harvest season was the ease with 
which the banks financed an unpre- 
cedented early movement of winter) 
wheat, relatively heavy marketings of | 
other farm crops, and livestock. The 
demand on banks for loans for commer- 
cial and agricultural purposes during} 
July was greater than in any correspond- 
ing July in recent years, yet it was fully 
met by the banks with their own funds, 
and the use of the credit facilities af-} 
forded by the Federal Reserve Bank, and| 
apparently there were no borrowings 
from banks outside of the District. 


Outstanding Loans Decline. 


Outstanding loans of the banks, after} 
reaching the highest figure in eight years 
at the middle of July, declined later in 
the month with the subsidence of the 
early rush of new wheat to market, but 
pon August 1 the aggregate of loans was 
“somewhat higher than at the correspond- 
ing date last year. With the return flow 
of money from the heavy marketing of 
crops, deposits in country banks and 
their city correspondents mounted to 
high records for the season. 


Reports indicated heavy payments of 
indebtedness at stores and banks 
throughout this winter wheat belt. Al 
large amount of agricultural paper which} 
had been rediscounted by the Federal; 
Reserve Bank for its members was paid 
before maturity and interest rebated. 

The volume of credit outstanding at) 
64 reporting member banks in this dis- 
trict, in the form of loans, discounts and 
investments, increased during the fore- 
part of July and on the 18th the total 
reached $684,088,000. This was_ the} 
largest amount reported for any week on| 
records beginning with the first week 
in January, 1921. There were declines 
during the two subsequent weeks and} 
the. amount reported August 1 was! 
$680,167,000, which was $58,451,000) 
above the total reported August 3, 1927. 


Loans secured by stocks and bonds,! 


aggregating $123,486,000 on August 1, 
were $1,682,000 larger than a year ago, 
while other ioans and discounts for com- 
mercial and agricultural purposes 
amounted to $313,438,000, which was 
$20,255,000 above the total of this class 
of loans on the corresponding date las‘, 


A year. 
we Investments at High Level. 
Investments of the reporting member 
banks, at the high level of the year at 
the‘ opening of July, declined slightly 


by August 1, and the total of $240,-| 


227,000 reported as of that date stood 
$37,478,000 higher than on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

Net demand deposits and time de- 
posits increased during July and the to- 
tals reported on August 1 were respec- 
tively 2 per cent &nd 16.1 per cent higher 


than on the corresponding reporting date} 


last year. 

The August 1 statement of the condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Kansas City and branches showed 
small decrease in the amount of bills 
discounted for member banks, and also 
of bills purchased, as compared with the 
statement four weeks earlier. 
the August 1 totals of both discounted 
and purchased bills were larger than a 


| $1,190,000,000, leaving about $838,000,- 


; serves, bringing the total of reserve 


of | 
a; 


However, ! 





year earlier. This bank’s holdings of 
United States securities changed but 
slightly in four weeks and were consid- 
erably smaller than a year earlier. To- 
toal deposits decreased slightly in four 
weeks but were larger than at the cor- 
responding date in last year. 


Debits Increase. 

Reports from 30 cities in this district 
show amounts debited by banks to ac- 
counts of individuals, firms and cor- 
porations aggregated $1,826,907,000 for 
the five weeks ending August 1. This 
. Was an increase of $237,255,000 or 14.9 
per cent over the total for the preced- 
ing five weeks ending June 27. 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai, on August 
23, totaled 129,000,000 taels, the De- 
partment of Commerce was advised Au- 
ont 31 in a radiogram from its Shang- 

ai office. (The value of the tael is 
about $.647767.) 
in full text: 

Silver stocks in Shanghai, on August 
23, totaled 129,000,000 taels. Of this 
amount, 56,500,000 taels were held in 
native banks. The figures for the pre- 
vious week were 117,700,000 taels, and 
67,300,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee silver and silver bars were 
valued at 43,000,000 taels, which repre- 
sents a decrease of 7,200,000 taels since 
‘August 17. The total number of Chi- 
ngse silver dollars was 85,000,000, be- 
ing. a decrease of 9,000,000 since 
August 17. 


The report follows 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Norfolk & Western Railway. 
July 


1928 
8,218,875 
497,176 
9,011,451 
1,467,441 
1,612,262 
2,173,655 
5,640,973 
3,370,478 
750,000 
7,97 
2,619,681 
2,879,885 
2,241.57 
62.6 


breight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total Oper. Rev........:- 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment.. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad 


yiaxes ..+) 
collectible Ry. Rev., etc. 
t after taxes, etc. ....... 
Net. after rents 
Aver. miles operated 


Mperating ratio 


\ 


Federal Reserve Board Predicts Decline in Requirernents 
For Financing Crops. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


holdings of investments and in their 


loans on securities. Notwithstanding this| tween $500,000,000 and $600,000,000, or 
liquidation, the banks of the country ap-| by more than was exported last 


proach the season of heaviest demand 
for bank credit and currency in connec- 
tion with the financing of the movements 
of crops to market and of the autumn 


of loans and investments and a heavy 
indebtedness at the reserve banks. 


Demand for Currency 
And Gold Stocks Declines 


Total reserve bank credit outstanding! 
in the third week of August averaged 
$1,470,000,000, showing an increase of 
$370,000,000 over the corresponding 
period in 1927. This increase in reserve 
bank credit was brought about by a loss} 
of $467,000,000 from the country’s stock) 
of monetary gold, offset in part by a de- 
crease of $107,000,600 in the demand for} 
currency. Changes for the year in other} 
factors in the reserve bank position have) 
been of relatively minor importance. 


As a consequence of the loss of gold 
during the year the ratio of reserves of; 
the Federal Reserve banks to their com- 
bined note and deposit liabilities declined) 
from 78.5 per cent on August 24, 1927 to 
69.6 per cent on August 22 of this year.) 
The present ratio for the system as a! 
whole, furthermore, represents an aver- 
age of the ratios for the twelve Federal! 
Reserve banks, which range from 46.6) 
per cent for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, to 76.5 per cent for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. 


The amount of reserves held by the! 
Federal reserve system in excess of its| 
legal requirements of 40 per cent against) 
Federal reserve notes in circulation and 
35 per cent against deposits was about} 
$1,300,000,000 on August 22, The amount) 
of gold legally required by the reserve) 
banks, however, is measured under pres- 
ent conditions not by their reserve re-| 
quirements alone, but also by their re-| 
quirements of collateral against out-| 
standing Federal reserve notes, which 
under the law must be covered up to 
100 per cent by gold or eligible paper, 
pledged with the Federal reserve agent. 

The volume of Federal Reserve notes! 
outstanding on August 21, i. e., of notes 
issued by the Federal Reserve agents to, 
the Federal Reserve banks, was $2,027,-| 
000,000, including about $385,000,000 of 
notes held by the issuing banks for 
counter requirements. On that date eli- 
gible paper available as collateral was 


000 of notes to be covered by gold. 

In addition a 5 per cent redemption | 
fund must be carried with the Treasurer! 
of the United States against the part 
of the notes that is not covered by gold;| 
this redemption fund requires another'| 
$60,000,000 of gold. The 35 per cent) 
reserves necessary against deposits 
would absorb about $814,000,000 of re- 


money required by the Reserve banks! 
to $1,712,000,000. 

With total reserves amounting to $2,- 
761,000,000, the Reserve banks thus have 
more than $1,000,000,000 in gold above 
their legal requirements. This relatively 
large amount of surplus gold reflects 
the fact, however, that the volume of 
eligible paper at the present time is! 
between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 
larger than the average amount for the 
preceding five years, as the result of 
the unusually heavy indebtedness of! 
member banks. 

If member bank borrowings declined 
to a more usual level, gold would have 
to be used to replace the liquidated eli-) 
gible paper as collateral with the Fed-) 
eral Reserve agents, and this would re- 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 29. 
Made Public August 31, 1928. 


‘ 


Receipts, 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 

Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$1,484,344.01 
386,114.71 


1,541,516.08 
533,619.92 


Total ordinary receipts 3,945,594.72 
Public debt receipts 117,000.00 
Balance previous day.. 200,763,382.94 


Total ssrcccacases see 204,825,977.66 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures... $4,815,534.06 
Interest on public debt.. 107,945.67 





lLefunds of receipts.... 617,746.68 
Panama Canal 10,193.15 
Operations in special ac- 

250,554.57 


Counts .ccccccsee 
Adjusted service certifi- 

47,271.21 
60,010.35 


cate fund ....... 
72,785.31 


wee eeeee 


Civil service retirement 


Investment of trust fun 


ds 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures .. 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against. or- 
dinary receipts 

Other public debt expen- 

CUMPOE os0ecess e 

Balance today 


Total i.6 sen eoecee 204,825,977.66 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


5,480,931.86 


2,258,450.00 


Seven Months 

1928 1927 
53,074,962 58,782,273 

8,302,709 4,079,243 
58,512,940 65,159,355 

9,115,845 8,724,331 
11,309,508 13,284,740 
15,223,579 17,169,813 
88,262,908 41,385,167 
20,250,032 23,774,188 

5,550,000 5,950,000 

4,363 9,048 

14,695,669 17,815,140 
16,298,151 19,468,886 

2,241.57 2,241.78 

65.4 63.5 


1927 
8,218,248 
606,998 
9,175,505 
1,243,978 
1,845,129 
2,387,056 
5,793,833 
3,381,672 
850,000 
1,426 
2,530,246 
2,786,624 
2,241.78 
63:1 


248,831.35! fact that dollar bills have comtinued to 
.. 196,837,764.45| be as cheap or chearer a way for Ameri- 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


1928 
1,511,279 
297,970 
1,921,735 
403,400 
401,252 
753,543 
1,673,744 
247,991 
162,708 


82,390 

12,941 
1,709.25 

87.1 


duce the amount of surplus gold to be- 


year. 

It is often stated that the Federal 
Reserve banks could increase their sur- 
plus gold by paying out Federal Reserve 
notes and substituting them for the gold 
now in circulation. This 
statement overlooks the fact that col- 
lateral will be required against the ad- 
ditional Federal Reserve notes put into 
circulation, and that the entire amount 
of gold drawn into the Federal Reserve 
banks would thus have to be impounded 
with the Federal Reserve agents as cover 
for the additional notes issued. 

There would, therefore, be no addi- 
tion to the surplus gold from this source. 
Even leaving out of consdieration the 
necessity for additional collateral for 
Federal Reserve notes, gold withdrawn} 
from circulation would have but a slight 
effect on the reserve position of the Re- 
serve banks, because their liabilities on 
Federal Reserve notes would increase | 
by the same amount through the paying 
out of notes as their reserves ‘would in- 
crease through the receipt of gold cer- 
tificates from circulation. 


Fallacious Theory 
Of Increasing Gold 


If the entire amount of gold ecertifi-| 
cates in circulation, which amounts to} 
about $1,000,000,000, were ‘withdrawn 
from circulation and Federal Reserve 
notes were paid out to replace them, 
the reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
banks would advance only from 69.6 to 
75.6 per cent. It is, therefore, evident 
that, while the Federal Reserve banks 
have a considerable volume of excess 
reserves, Or unused lending power, this 
amount is much smaller than is popu- 
larly believed and cannot be materially 
increased by the device of substituting 
Federal Reserve notes for gold certifi- 
cates in the country’s circulation. 

Withdrawal of such a large amount of 
certificates could not be accomplished 
without considerable delay, samd_ some 
certificates held in hoards at home and 
abroad could not be called in. The low 
point in the circulation of gold certifi- 
cates, after several years of effort to; 
concentrate them in the Federal Reserve 
banks, was $170,000,000 in February, 
1922, 

Growth in the volume of reserve bank | 
credit outstanding during the past year | 
has been entirely in the form of dis- 
counts for member banks, as is brought 
out by the following table of weekly | 
averages in mnillions of dollars: 
Aug. 27 Aug. 25 

1927 1928 

10382 1,440 

401 1,048 


+408 | 


Bills and securities 
‘ 4-647 | 


Discounts ..... 
Acceptances er 184 +- 10 
U. 8S. securities........ 457 207 —20 

Reserve bank holdings of United States 
securities, which were in unusually large | 
volume a year ago, have beem reduced 
by about $240,000,000 during the: year. | 
Security sales, which were begun last! 
January as a part of the systems credit | 
policy, continued for five months, and | 
during that period the volume of United | 
States securities held by the reserve) 
banks decreased by about $400,000,000 ! 
to slightly over $200,000,000 by the end | 
of May, the lowest level in nmearly five | 
years. | 

The system’s acceptance holdings in 
August were in about the same volume} 
as a year ago. The total volume of bills 
outstanding, however, increased by about | 





| $237,000,000 during the year. | 


In the following table is shown the | 
distribution of outstanding acceptances 
at the end of July, 1927 and 1928, as} 
reported by the American Acceptance | 
Council in millions of dollars: | 
July 31 July 31 

1927 1928 

741 378 


Ine. 


nae 
237 


Total outstanding 
Held by Federal re- 
serve banks, total... 309 
For own account*... 158 
For account of for- 
eign correspond- 
ents? eueaneaet 151 306 156 
Held elsewhere .. 432 510 78 
*Bankers’ acceptance in dollars held by 
Federal reserve banks. 
7Contingent liability of Federal reserve | 
banks on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents. 


Increase FXoldings 


For Foreign Correspondenis 


The larger part of the increase in ac- 
ceptances for the year was in holdings! 
by Federal reserve banks for account of | 
their foreigm correspondents, which also 
participate to a considerable extent in 
the holdings of investors outside of the 
Federal reserve banks. Other investors 
have also been more active takers of 
bankers’ bills owing to the prevailing 
relatively high rate of return on these 
securities. 

Since last November the total volume 
of dollar acceptances has been in record 
volume above $1,000,600,000, though on 
July 31 a seasonal decline in bills out- 
standing had carried them sligchtly be- 
low the billion dollar mark. In addition, 
branches of American banks abroad have 
issued acceptances in foreign currencies, 
which have been estimated to aggregate | 
as much as $100,000,000. The  contin- 
uance of dollar acceptances in large vol- 
ume in recent months, notwithstanding 
the lower rates on bills prevailing in 
other markets, has been explained by the 


468 
162 


159 
4 


can exporters to finance their transac- 
tions as bills in foreign currencies, for 
the reason that such bills require the 
purchase of forward exchange at a con- 
siderable premium. 

Whether the recent advance im Ameri- | 
can rates will influence the volume of 


Seven Months 
1928 1927 
11,478,698 212,569,000 
1,978,074 2,123,987 
14,481,410 14,624,062 
2,717,655 3,373,198 
2,907,193 2,794,710 
5,712,946 5,551,164 
12,145,518 22,603,292 
2,235,892 2,020,770 
1,153,956 1,246,509 
6,534 7,983 


July 
1927 
1,515,508 
334,428 
1,978,431 
540,761 
397,806 
705,336 
1,768,391 
210,040 
178,073 


2,898 482 


}or compensation for services rendered by 


jAustria (schilling) ...... 


Net Indebtedness 


To $27.27 Per Capita 


Rise in 1927 Is Attributed to 
Bonds Issued for Bridge 
And Other Highway 


Purposes. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Maine for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The} 
per capita figures for 1927 are based on | 


an estimated population of 791,000. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Maine amounted to $11,133,604, or $14.08 
per capita. This includes $2,179,063, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1926 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$13.08, and in 1917 $8.56. The payments 
for operation and maintenance of public | 
service enterprises in 1927 amounted to 
$142,802; interest on debt, $826,208, and ! 
outlays for permanent improvements, | 
$8,006,992. 

The total payments, therefore, for op- | 
eration and maintenance of general de- | 
partments and public service enterprises, 
for interest and outlays ‘were $20,109,- | 
606. Of this amount $6,167 represents 
payments by a State department or en- | 
terprise to another on account of serv- 
ices. The totals include all payments | 
for the year, whether made from current | 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond | 
issues. i 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $10,396,000 was ‘for highways, | 
$2,677,875 being for maintenance and | 
$7,718,125 for construction. | 

Payments Exceed Revenues. 

The total revenue receipts were $17,- 
419,442, or $22.02 per capita. This was | 
$5,316,828 more than the total payments | 
of the year, exclusive of the payments | 
for permanent improvements, but 
$2,690,164 less than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- \ 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the pro- 
ceeds of debt obligations. Of the total 
revenue receipts $6,167 xrepresents re- | 
ceipts from a State Department or 
enterprise on account of services. Prop- 
erty and special taxes represented 39.4 
per cent of the total revenue for 1927, | 
44.3 per cent for 1926, and 56.8 per cent | 
for 1917. The increase im the amount of | 
property and special taxes collected was 
60.1 per cent from 1917 to 1926, and 2.5 | 
per cent from 1926 to 1927. The per; 
capita property and special taxes were | 
$8.67 im 1927, $849 in 1926, and $5.49 
in 1917. ; 

Indebtedness Increases. 


Earnings of the general departments, | 





State officials, represented 7.9 per cent of | 
the total revenue for 1927, 8.4 per cent ; 
for 1926, and 12.8 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 42.9 per cent of the total reve- ! 
nue for 1927, 40.2 per cent for 1926, and 
26.6 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 


Foreign Exchange || 


New York, August 31—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
purpose of assessment and _ collection of 
duties upo~» merchandise imported into the | 
United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at moon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

14.0848 
13.9047 

.7235 | 

2.9625 | 
26.6817 | 
485.2769 | 

2.5182 

3.9043 
23,8248 


Belgiur> (belga) ......... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ..... 
England (pound sterlin 
Finland (markka) ..... 
Peamee C2 rane) 3.610.500.0206 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) 1.2943 
Hungary (pengo) ....... Sas 17.4198 
Tt EOD veri oh cc cle bw es 5.2369 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0871 
Norway (krone) ........ 26.6820 
Yoland (zioty) 11.2095 
Portugal (escudo) , 4.4989 
Rumania (leu) 6109 
Spain (pes.ta) ... 16.6102 
Sweden (krona) .... 26.7651 
Switzerland (franc) 19,2559 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ,.. _ 1.7599 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 49,6964 
China (Shanghai tael) 64.5000 
China (Mexican dollar) 46.6500 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 46.5000 
india 36.2896 
45.8675 
56.0000 
100.0868 
99.9968 
47.7125 
95.7990 
11.9312 
12.0743 
102.3065 
97.0900 
58.875 


wet eee 





Canada 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) .. 
Colombia (peso) . 
Bar Silver ......... 


dollar bills that will be drawn to finance | 
crop exports, it is too early to determine. 
Autumn, however, is always a season 
of increased activity in the American 
bill market in connection with exports | 
of cotton, wheat and other products, 
and it is to be expected that in the next 
few months the volume of acceptances 
in this market will increase. The sea- 
sonal growth in the volume of accep- 
tances, Coming at a time when the de- 
mand for reserve bank credit increases 
to meet the currency and credit require- 
ments of the autumn, generally results 
in large additions, amounting to as much 
as $200,000,000 to the reserve banks’ 
holdings of purchased bills. This year, 
with member banks indebtedness at the | 
reserve banks in exceptionally large 
volume, sales of acceptances to the re- 
serve banks may be in even larger vol- 
ume than usual, because by this means 
member banks are able to obtain re- | 
serve bank funds without increasing 
their indebtedness to the reserve banks. 


Farm Loans 





Distribution of discounts: Discounts 
for member banks in August were larger 
than at any time since early in 1922, 





31,485 

22,480 
1,708.99 

89.4 


1,075,402 766,278 
576,309 
1,709.22 
84.5 


1,709.04 
86.2 


As already indicated, this iacrease in 


383,055 |the direct indebtedness of member banks 


[Continued on Page 9. Column 1.) 
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ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while | 
those from nonbusiness licenses comprise | Of this amount $16,384,500 was for high- 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and | ways. The assessment valuation of property 
amounts paid for. hunting and fishing| The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | in Maine subject to ad valorem taxation 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline debt less sinking fund assets) was $21,-| was $724,938,295; the amount of State 
amounted to $2,004,378 in 1927 and | 567,699, or $27.27 per capita. In 1926| taxes levied was $4,879,722; and the per 
$1,425,736 in 1926, an increase of 40.6|the per capita net debt was $22.28, and| capita levy, $6.17. In 1926 the per capita 
per cent. lin 1917, $4.99. | levy was $6.43, and in 1917, $4,138. 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 


| . : 
: Th d t bt re- 
sending Jame 90, 1921, was $21,567,609 e increased per capita net debt re 


ported for 1927 was due to bonds issued 
| for bridge and other highway purposes; 


In Chicago, .. 
John Willy 


Publisher, The Hotel Monthly 


Says The United States Daily brings Washington to Chicago 
intimately, and before the news gets stale. 


The Hotel Monthly was founded in 1892 by John Willy, its 
present owner, editor and publisher. Its mission has been to help 
hotel men to gain a better understanding of their business, to 
broadcast to them the better refinements of equipment and service 
that are constantly being added to hotel accommodations, and to 
promote among hotel men a feeling of responsibility and dignity 
for their profession. In a broader way its efforts in these direc- 
tions have been to promote the comfort and safety of those who 
travel. It features plans, construction, furnishment, labor-saving 
equipment, decoration, and scientific operation of hotels. It also 
features restaurants, clubs, transportation catering, and account- 
ing. It has printed plans for more than four hundred hotels and 
these have interested architects and hotel people throughout the 
world. In this way the paper has influenced the building of hotels 
of American type in many foreign countries. 


A simple system of accounting for hotels, now national in use, 
was first presented in The Hotel Monthly columns. 


The Hotel Monthly Handbooks (twenty titles) are an educa- 
tional influence of world-wide scope. 


A complete file of The Hotel Monthly is in the Library of 
Congress. These constitute ready reference to the wonderful de- 
velopment of the hotel industry from year to year since 1892, 
A special index to the first twelve years (printed without index) 


was compiled at the request of the Librarian of Congress to facil- 
itate reference. 


The subscribers to The Hotel Monthly are mainly the scientific 


operators—the key men of the business—in the United States, 
Canada, and many foreign countries, 


After reading Mr. Willy’s letter to us please remem- 

ber that Mr. Willy is just one of more than 30,000 

executives to whom The United States Daily brings 
each day news which is of compelling irterest. 

To advertisers wishing to reach a hand-picked group 
of wealthy and influential people, The United States 
Daily presents a rare opportunity. 
Advertising in this paper is supported by news of 
unquestioned authority and reaches a friendly audi- 
ence whose buying-power is high. 


Che Quited States Baily 
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Assessments 
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Drainage 


Assessment of Railroad for Drainage 
Held Not to Conform With State Law 


Court Annuls Tax 
Levied by District 


Discrimination in Favor 


Other Property Owners 


Is Found. 

IN RE APPEAL OF THE CHICAGO, ROCK | 
IsLAND & Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY) 
FOR THE ASSESSMENT MADE BY THE) 
BENEFITS AND DAMAGES COMMISSION | 
OF STRAIGHT CREEK DRAINAGE DIs-| 
trict No. 2, JAcksoN County, KAn- 
SAS, AND OF THE ACTION AND PROCEED-| 
INGS OF THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS OF ; 
Sar DRAINAGE District. No. 536-N, 
District CoURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
KANSAS. 

The District Court held herein 
that the assessment of certain lands 
and real property of a railroad com- 
pany for the benefits derived from 
drainage improvements was not in 
accordance with the statutory plan 
and was therefore void. The first 
part of the decision appeared in 
the issue of August 31. The full 
text of the decision follows: 


There was no attempt to comply with 
either section. There was no propor- 
tioning of benefits, excepting as to a 
negligible per cent. On the contrary, 
and in direct opposition to the whole 
scheme of the statute, no proportioning 
of benefits was undertaken, but the cost | 
was distributed on another basis alto- 
gether. It is true that Section 24-520 | 
provides for assessing certain general | 
benefits upon assessed ~aluation. \ 

That section has not been construed, | 
and its constructicn now is not neces- | 
sary; if it should be construed to mean} 
that the cost of an improvement of this | 
kind can be distributed without regard | 
to benefit, its constitutionality would | 
be in serious question; but whatever it | 
means, that part of the section cannot | 
be resorted to for the purpose of nulli- | 
fying all the rest of the statute, and of 
changing the statute from one of taxa- 
tion {for special benefits, to a general | 
taxation without reference to benefits. ! 
If the commission had undertaken to | 
follow the statute, they certainly would 
have discovered the manifest impos- 
sibility of saying, as a matter of fact, | 
that the railroad’s property was bene- | 
fited in either the same way or to the} 


| ‘Ovi = for ; -} , | 
same extent as overflowed farm lands. | PYOV ides for notice and hearing, yet as} 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has not | 
construed this particular statute, but it | 
has had before it cases involving the as- 
sessment of railroads under other bene- | 
fit statutes, and its decisions leave lijtle ! 
room for doubt as to the question here | 
involved. | 

In Ry. Co. v. Anderson Co., 120 Kan. | 
240, the benefit commissioners used the | 
assessed valuation method instead of | 
actually determining the benefits, and in | 
that respect the case is analagous to 
the case at bar, although in Anderson 
County the commissioners placed the | 
railroad property in the zone of lowest | 
benefits. Nevertheless the 
court enjoined the assessment, saying: 

“The assessment of benefits against | 


plaintiff’s property appear to have been|the decision of the Supreme Court in} 


made, largely, upon the basis of its! 


valuation for the purpose of general|that case it was held that where the| 
| legislature did not create the district, an| 
| assessment 


taxation fixed by the state tax commis- 
sion. There was no independent inves- 
tigation by the commissioners to ascer- | 
tain a basis for proper valuation, no ex- 
amination or ingpection of the proper-: 
ties such as examination of rails and | 
roadbed, listing of buildings, bridges, | 
culverts, measurement of cuts or fills, 
etc., and no exercise of independent 
judgment by them upon the facts which 
were ascertained. 

“The tax rolls of farm property as 
returned by the assessor and the report 
of the tax commission as applied to rail- 
roads, exclusive of rolling stock and ma- 
terial were adopted and used as a basis 
for assessment of benefits. This was 
not a correct method. The tax commis- 
sion fixes its valuations of railway prop- 
erty by taking into consideration, not 
only the physical right of way and 
track, but various other intangibles, in- 
cluding stocks and bonds owned by the 
company, its connection with other 
roads, its earning capacity, its value as 
a railway property, and other items re- 
ported vo it. 

“The value is placed upon the prop- 
erty as a whole and apportioned on a 
mileage basis through the taxing dis- 
tricts which it traverses. It will readily 
be seen that the commissioners in the 
instant case were in error in merely 
adopting the value fixed by the tax com- 
mission with its rolling stock and ma- 
terials excluded.” 


Discrimination in Cited 


Case Is Claimed 


In Ry. Co. v. Mitchell County, 110 
Kan. 582, benefits were assessed against’! 
a railroad of $57 an acre, and on ad-| 
joining land of about $4 an acre. This! 
was held to be discriminatory and the | 
tax enjoined. It will be observed that 
the disproportion in the present case is 
40 times, rather than 15 times, as in 
the cited case. 

In Rr. Co. v. 
Kan. 156, the 
from Ry. Co. v. 
658, as follows: 

“In Kansas City So. Ry. v. Road Imp. 
Dist. No. 6, 256 U. S. 658, 65 Law Ed. 
1151, the special assessment was held 
invalid because of manifest oppression | 
and injustice. The court said: 

“‘The settled general rule is that a 
state legislature “may create taxing dis- | 
tricts to meet the expense of local im- 
provements, and may fix the basis of 


Jefferson County, 114 
court quoted approval 
Imp. Dist., 256 U. S.j 


taxation without encountering the 14th | 
Amendment unless its action is palpably | 


arbitrary or a plain abuse.” 

“ * * Classification, of 
quate reason for what has 
tempted in the present case. 


different from that used for ascertain- 
ing the contribution demanded of indivi- 
dual owners as necessarily to produce 
manifest inequality. Equal protection 
of the law must be extended to all.’” 
Bearing in mind that the legislature 
did not create this district, nor deter- 
mine that this appellant was benefited, 


and that the commission ascertained no | 


special benefits but distributed the cost 


on the basis of assessed value alone, the ! 


following quotations from the Kansas 
decisions are pertinent: 

“The fundamental fact upon which the 
validity of special assessments rests is 


| is used. . 8 
trict was established wes that its terri- | 
| tory was specially benefited. 


course, 
is permissible, but we can find no ade- | 
been at- | 
Railroad | 
property may not be burdened for local | 
improvements upon a Yasis so wholly | 


stage of the proceedings have notice and 


opportunity to be heard, or the equiva- | 


lent of such notice and opportunity, be- 


of | fore a special assessment can become a | 


valid charge against him. (Gilmore, 
County Clerk, v. Hentig, 38 Kan. 156. 5 
Pac. 781.)” Railroad Co. v. Abilene, 78 
Kan. 826. 

“The real property and improvements 


thereon within the district held by the} 


plaintiff must bear its proportion of the 
burden. The burden, however, must be 
imposed upon all who are directly bene- 
fited in the ratio of the benefits. The 
assessment, being made in the ratio of 
accruing benefits, requires that it should 
be imposed equally upon all the prop- 
erty equally benefited. The ratio of 
enefits cannot always be determined 


| with mathematical precision, but the as- 


sessment should be made as nearly equal 
as possible. This is ordinarily done by 
the commissioners upon actual view of 
the property and the placing of an ap- 


| praisal value thereon as determined by | 


its qualit-- for the purpose for which it 
The principle on which the dis- 


Proper as- 
sessments are made on that assumption. 
It is called a benefit district. All in it 
have a common interest. Governed by 
equitable rules, the real property and 
improvements thereon should equally 


bear the burden of the improvement.” | 


Ry. Co. v. Labelle Co., 113 Kan. 426. 


Statute Not Followed 
In Making Assessment 


The district did not follow the statute 
in making this assessment against the 
property of appellant, and it. cannot 
stand. ; 

“The basis fixed by the Act on which 
assessments were to be made is that of 
benefits. The commissioners were em- 
powered to ascertain the amount of 
benefits which in their judgment would 
accrue to each tract on account of the 
improvement, and then lay the assess- 
ments accordingly. They derived their 


sessments were restrained to proceed as 
the Act directs. They were not at lib- 


| erty to use some other benefits and as-| 


sessments.” Missouri Pac. R. Co. v. 

Road Imp. Dist., etc., 288 Fed. 405. _ 
Coming now to the constitutional 

question presented. While the statute 


the assessment was made in this case, 
notice and hearing could be of no avail. 
When the commission determined to 
charge 95 per cent of the cost of this 
work to general benefits, it denied the 
right of any hearmg as to 95 per cent 


|of the cost, for the statute provides that 
be assessed ac- | 
of | 


general benefits shall 
cording to assessed value; and, 
course, if the benefits are to be spread 
in that way, a hearing would be useless. 

Passing for determination upon some 


other occasion the question of whether} 
benefits may be, 
assessed according to assessed value, it 
Kansas | Seems that when 95 per cent of the cost} 


some slight “general” 


is assessed in a manner that makes a 
hearing futile, the action is void under 


Browning v. Hooper, 269 U. S. 396. In 


was void that was_ levied 
without a hearing. The Court said: 


Special District Created 
To Furnish Credit 


“Here, on the initiation of individuals | 
signing the petition, a special district | 


'was carved out to furnish credit and to 
| pay for specified improvements on des- 


ignated roads wholly within the terri-| 
‘tory selected. The purpose was special, | 


{and the district will cease to exist as a 


| body corporate upon the payment of the; 
It is clear that the burdens | 
jhere sought to be imposed on appel-| 


| bond debt. 


jlants’ lands are special assessments for | 


jlocal improvements. Embree v. Kansas 


| City Road District, 240 U. S. 242, 247; 
| Illinois Central Railroad v. Decatur, 147 
LU. Ss 106, 207; 209, « *>"* > 

| “Where a local improvement territory 
lis selected, and the burden is spread by 
| the legislature or by a municipality to 
| which the State has granted full legis- 
lative powers ovgr the subject, 
{owners of property in the district have 
|the question of benefits. 
'Co. v. Westchester, supra; Hancock v. 
| Muskogee, 250 U. S. 454, 459; Withnell 
vy. Construction Co., 249 U. S. 
Wright v. Police Jury, 264 Fed. 705. 
| But it is essential to due process of law 
jthat such owners be given notice and 
|opportunity to be heard on that question 
| Where, as here, the district was not 
created by the legislature, and there has | 


their property will be benefited by the | 
local improvement. Appellants were | 
denied all opportunity to be heard. No| 
officer or tribunal was empowered by 
the law of the State to hear them, or to} 
consider and determine whether the road 
improvements in question would benefit | 
their lands. The act is repugnant to the! 
due process clause of the Fourteenth | 
Amendment. Embree vy. Kansas City! 
Road District, supra, 251.” | 

But passing all other questions, and, 
assun.ing that this assessment had been} 
made a special benefit, as the statute re- | 
quires, could it stand under the consti-| 
tution and the decisions of the United! 
States Courts? The law is clear, the | 
question being one of fact. 

An assessment made by a commission! 
created by statute will not be set aside 
unless its action is palpably arbitrary, 
or a plain abuse of power. K. C. Ry. v. 
| Road District, 266 U. S. 379; Houck v. 





Chicago, 


1928 

Freight revenue .......+¢0+ 9,327,445 
Passenger revenue ......2+- 2,052,412 
Total oper. revs. .....2..- 12,753,448 
Maintenance of way....%... 2,389,868 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,174,408 
; Transportation expenses ... 4,299,095 
Total expenses incl. other.. 9,626,434 
Net from railruad.......... 3,127,014 
Taxes 846,098 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 3,365 
Net after taxes, etce........ 2,277,551 
Net after rents 1,890,995 
| Average miles operated..... 9,374.59 

Operating ratio .....seeeee. 5.5 
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7 
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| 
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: — 
| an increment of benefit to the property | 
| taxed resulting from the improvement, | 
and the property owner must at some | 


Illegal Apportioning 


Method Had Been Prescribed 
By Statute, According 


To Opinion. 
| Little River Drainage Dist., 239 U. S. 
254. 

The record here disclcses that the 
acres of railroad right of way, approxi- 
mately 1-120 of the total acreage of the 
district, has been apportioned 1-7 of the 
cost; that the benefit to the railroad 
property was slight in proportion to the 
benefit to adjoining land; and that the 
proportion assessed the company far 
exceeded any possible benefits derivable 
by it from the project. Such assess- 
ment cannot stand. 


oF 


Opinion Fits Facts 
In Case at Bar 

In Thomas v. Ry. Co., 261 U. S. 481, 
the directors laid assessments for a 
drainage project according to assessed 
value, as the statute prescribed. The 
court held the assessment to be grossly 
discriminatory and void. Thé language 
of the opinion fits the facts in the case 
at bar: 

“The total length of track within the 
district, including a detour line and 
sidings, is 3.61 miles. The railroad is 
owned by the Texarkana and Fort 
Smith, and is operated by the Kansas 
City Southern, as part of its line from 
Missouri to the Gulf. The railroad 
property is 40.43 acres in area; and is 
assessed at $69,910. It would derive 
no direct benefit from the construction 
of ’ - ditches and embankment designed 
to drain and to protect the district from 
overflow; because the tracks are laid 


| upon a fill or dump (with the exception | 


| of one trestle) and are above flood level. 
| The railroad would derive some measure 
|of indirect benefit; because the drained 
| land would doubtless be cultivated, and 


ably increase traffic over the line. 
| “The tax laid imposes upon the rail- 
| road, which can receive no direct or im- 
mediate benefit, a very heavy burden; 
and the lands which will receive a large 
| direct (and possibly immediate) benefit, 
|are required to bear only a very small 
part of the butden.” 

In K. C. Ry. Co. v. Road Improvement 
| District, 256 U. S. 658, a benefit board 
assessed benefits to a railroad company 


|original assessment here.) The court 
held the assessment discriminatory, 
| saying: 

“The assessors made estimates as to 
farm lands and town lots according to 
area and position and: wholly without 
regard to their value, 
thereon, or their present or prospective 
use. On the other hand, disregarding 
both area and position, they undertook 
to estimate benefits to the property of 
plaintiffs in error without disclosing any 
basis therefor, but apparently according 
to some vague speculation as to present 
worth and possible future increased re- 
ceipts from freight and passengers 
which would enhance its value, consid- 
ered as a component part of the system. 

“Obviously, the railroad companies 
| have not been treated like individual 
| owners, and we think the discrimination 
| so palpable and arbitrary as to amount 
to a denial of the equal protection of the 
|law. Benefits from local improvements 
|must be estimated upon contiguous 
property according to some _ standard 





( | more extensive cultivation would prob- | 
powers from the Act, and in making as- | | 


lof about $7,000 a mile (less than the! 


improvements | 


Joint Adventurer 
Is Denied Recovery. 
Of Excess Expense 


Holds Contribution Must 


Of Benefits Alleged Come From Original Capi- 
tal, Not by Means of Per- | 


sonal Judgment. 

TION, COMPLAINANT, V. ELIZABETH J. 

DicKsoN, DEFENDANT. No. E-1563, | 

District CoURT FOR THE EASTERN 

DIstRICT OF WASHINGTON. 
| The complainant sought recovery of | 
{the excess above its share paid for the | 
legitimate expenses of a ‘joint adven- | 
| ture. 
| The court, in its opinion, states that | 
}the defendant and her husband were | 
parties to a contract of joint adventure, | 
to which the complainant was the other 
|party. The interest of the husband and | 
|wife in the joint adventure, the court | 
iholds, constituted a marital community. | 
The husband died, terminating the com- 
| munity. 
| The court holds that the complainant 
{could not recover the excess above its} 
share paid by it for expenses of the 
joint enterprise from the heirs and rep- | 
lresentatives of the community. The} 
/amounts paid out by the complainant | 
|were recoverable from the original cap- 
lital of the adventure, it was stated, but | 
|not as a personal judgment against the | 
| defendant. 

.F. M. Dudley, solicitor for complain- 
‘ant; Shorte & Hovey, Rigg & Venable 
jand Nat U. Brown, solicitors for de- 
| fendant. | 
| The full text of the opinion of Judge | 
Webster follows: | 

As indicated at the oral argument, I} 
jam of the opinion that the relationship | 
lexisting between the Dicksons, on the | 
lone hand, and the land company, on the | 
other, arising out of the contract of the 
parties, was that of joint adventures, the | 
‘legal title to the land in question being | 
vested in the land company for the bene- | 
i fit of itself and the Dicksons, as stipu- | 
jlated in the agreement. 

Rights of Land Company. | 
There can be no doubt that both the | 
|Dicksons and the land company had an} 
{equitable interest in the property. The | 
agreement contemplated that the land, 
company should be reimbursed for the 
expenses which it might incur in hand- 
ling the property for the joint benefit of 
|the parties, the net proceeds to be equally 
divided between them. In the absence 
|of agreement to the contrary, joint ad- 
ventures share equally in the profits 
and bear equally the losses of the joint 
enterprise. If one joint adventurer ad- 
{vances more than his fair and equal 
| share of the expenses of the undertaking, 
| he is entitled to contribution from his as- 
| sociates. 

The advancements made by the land 
}company were essential to the preserva- 
tion of the property, and redounded to 
'the benefit of all the parties. By very 
clear implication it was within the con- 
templation of the parties that the land 
/company had the right to defray these 
expenses and have equitable reimburse- 
jment from the Dicksons. Unlike the 
jae of partners, one joint adventurer | 
may maintain an action at law against 
|his co-adventurers, to recover for their 
proportionate part of expenses paid by 
him. Had G. E. Dickson not died, and | 
ithis suit had been brought against him 
|and his wife as a community entity, the | 
es of the rights of the parties 
would have been an exceedingly simple 
| matter. 

| His death, however, has given rise to a 
!serious complication and presents the 
real problem of this litigation. I think 


| 
MILWAUKEE LAND COMPANY, A CORPORA- 





Master of Ship 


the | 


|no constitutional right to be heard on} 
Valley Farms | 


63, 69;) 


which will probably produce approxi- | jt fairly inferable that G. E. Dickson and 
| mately correct general results. To say |plizabeth J. Dickson, his wife, as parties 
that 9:7 miles of railroad in a purely |to the contract in question, constituted a 
farming section, treated as an aliquot| marital community. When Dickson died 
part of the whole system, will receive |the community terminated. At this point 
benefits amounting to $67,900 from the|jt may be noted that, again unlike a 
construction of 11.2 miles of gravel road partnership, the death of one of the 
seems wholly improbable, if not impos-| members of a joint adventure does not 
| sible, : ipso facto terminate the joint enter- 
| “Classification, of course, is permis- prise. The land company made no effort 
| sible, but we can find no adequate reason |to assert any claim against the commu- 
| for what has been attempted in the|nity property of the Dicksons, and in 
| present case. Royster Guano Co. v. Vir-|this proceeding is not asserting any 
| ginia, 253 U. S. 412, 415. It is doubtful rights against the property which was 
| whether any very substantial apprecia- | the subject matter of the joint under- 
j tion in value of the railroad. property| taking. The present holder of the title 
| Within the district will result from the|to this property is not a party to this 
| improvements; and very clearly it can- | action. 

| not be taxed upon some fanciful view of Personal Judgment Asked. 

| future earnings and distributed values, The plaintiff seeks a personal judg- 
while all other property is assessed | ment against Mrs. Dicksom for the full 
| solely according to area and position.) amount advanced in excess of its fair 
Railroad property may not be burdened 
; for local improvements upon a basis so 
wholly different from that used for as- 
certaining the contribution demanded | venture It is obvious that such a judg- 
| of individual owners as necessarily to 
| produce manifest inequality. Equal pro- 
ee of the law must be extended to 
} a a 





‘outlays, precisely as though she individ- 


! 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


iment against her would reach her sepa-| question, 
| rate property, just as though she had| rule laid 
never been married. It may be conceded | Spartan, 


ibeen no legislative determination that; Assessment Is Held 


To Be Discriminatory 


In Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. v. Road Imp. 
Dist., 288 Fed. 502 (8th C. C. A.), a 
benefit commission assessed benefits ac- 
cording to assessed values, as was done 
here, The assessment was held void, 
the court saying: 

“On this it seems clear that the as- 
sessed valuation for general taxation 
could under no condition be considered 
a fair basis and safe guide for an 
equitable and just distribution of these 
special assessments. The basis used by 
the commissioners was not only not per- 
missible under the Act, it was also arbi- 
trary, inequitable and grossly unjust. 
This conclusion is forcibly demonstrated 
in another way. Appellant’s right of 


that the land company had the right, as} 
the surviving member of the adventure, 
lif it elected to exercise it, to continue to 
carry on the business of the joint enter- 
| prise, subject only to an accounting to! 
the heirs or representatives of the com- 
munity, and might have devoted the 
property of the adventure to the purpose 
to which it was dedicated by the parties 
even to the point of its exhaustion. It 
had the right to make any expenditures 
contemplated by the contract, and to have 
reimbursement from the original capita) 
of the adventure, but it did not have the 
right to demand that additional capital 


tatives of the terminated: or deceased 
community. It had, in my opinion, no} 
right to continue the business and 
thereby compel Mrs. Dickson individually, 
against her will, to make contribution 


July 


| Way within the district on which its 
; main.track, side tracks and buildings are 


| 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


to the enterprise. Upon the death of 
Dickson the land company might have 
treated the undertaking as terminated, 


contributed by the heirs and represen- 
boat have asserted any claim it may have 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Seven Months July Seven Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
67,525,746 62,253,934] 9,617,828 8,417,337 57,085,118 56,575,888 
11,195,470 12,644,850! 1,650,454 1,847,938 11,070,995 12,778,786 
87,863,029 83,800,390 | 12,271,459 11,236,458 74,770,128 75,832,502 
13,672,845 12,300,038 | 1,679,895 1,685,330 10,160,859 10,364,157 
15,153,099 14,546,472 | 2,281,568 2,356,752 14,906,403 16,125,807 
30,217,266 30,075,850} 4,212,339 3,847,409 27,410,299 28,371,119 
64,110,721 61,865,903 | 8,748,343 8,362,428 56,496,453 58,662,755 
23,752,308 21,934,487! 3,523,116 2,874,030 18,273,675 17,169,747 | 
6,077,873 6,501,290! 667,953 4,486,774 4,423,291 | 
16,705 27,717 | 3,417 38,312 33,040 | 
17,657,730 15,405,480; 2,851,746 13,748,589. 12,713,416 
15,181,167 13,182,517, 2,306,911 10,795,527 9,578,520 | 
9,376.12 9,391.42 7,565.64 7,567.56 7,565.33 
73.0 73.8 | 71.3 75.6 17.4 


1927 
8,629,466 
2,292,554 

12,196,479 
2,482,280 
2,237,667 
4,175,134 
9,661,852 
2,534,627 

789,128 

3,527 
1,741,972 
1,409,836 
9,391.37 
79.2 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


1928 
5,171,854 
1,868,439 
7,772,028 
952,527 
1,580,182 
2,375,542 
5,354,024 
2,418,004 
529,963 


1,881,964 
1,758,059 
1,858.42 
68.9. 


Personal Services 
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PuBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries 


OINT ADVENTURES: 


Liabilities for Losses: 


and filed for reference. 


Mutual Rights, Duties and Liabilities of Parties: 
Contribution—In absence of agreement to 


contrary, joint adventurers share equally in the profits and bear equally the 
losses of the joint enterprise; and if one joint adventurer advances more 
than his fair and equal share of the expense of the undertaking, he is 
entitled to contribution from his associates——Milwaukee Land Co, v. Dick- 


son. 
Page 1658, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


OINT ADVENTURES: 


(District Court for the Eastern District of Washington.)—Yearly Index 


Actions at Law Between Parties.—One joint ad- 


venturer may maintain an action at law against his coadventurers to 


recover for their proportionate share 
paid by him.—Milwaukee Land Co. v. 


of the expenses of the joint enterprise 
Dickson. (District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Washington.)—Yearly Index Page 1658, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 
OINT ADVENTURES: Mutual Rights, Duties and Liabilities of Parties: 


Marital Community as Joint Adventurer: 


Liability of Heirs and Repre- 


sentatives of Terminated Community for Losses—Where interest of hus- 
band and wife as parties to contract of joint adventure constituted a marital 


community; ‘and the husband died, terminating the community, held: 


other adventurer, though he has the 


r ; The 
right to reimbursement from original 


capital of the adventure, does not have the right to demand that additional 
capital be contributed by heirs and representatives of terminated community 
for money advanced by him in excess of his fair and equal share of the 


expenditures and outlays.—Milwaukee Land Co. v. Dickson. 


(District Court 


for the Eastern District of Washington.)—Yearly Index Page 1658, Col. 4 


(Volume III.) 


TENS: ° avr) rs 
MARITIME LIENS: Under Maritime Law 


Lien of Master for Wages: 


Against Vessel and Freight—Where a schooner and her freight were 


libeled by the master and crew for 


wages owing them, held: While the 


master has no lien upon the vessel for his wages, he does have a lien on the 


freight.—The Schooner “Else”. 


(District Court for the Southern District 


of Alabama.)—Yearly Index Page 1658, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Apparatus for 


Electrical Vuleanizing—Where 


claims 24, 29; 30, 31 and 34, Patent No. 1682620, differed from the prior 
art in that they called for transformer core sections recessed to provide an 


annular seat for a primary coil, mold 
of said transformer core sections and 
coil in said recesses, held: 
winka. (Board of Appeals of the 
1658, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Held to 


sections secured to the opposing faces 
covering said recesses, and a primary 


The claims presented-novelty.—Ex parte Led- 


Patent Office.)\—Yearly Index Page 


Have Prior Lien 


On Receipts for the Payment of Wages 


| District Court Affirms Ruling Appealed by Intervenors; 


Schooner and Freight Were Libeled by Crew. 


THE SCHOONER “ELsE.” District Court {discussion of the question; also in the | are closed thereon.” 


FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
ALABAMA. 
A schooner and her freight having been 


libeled by the master and crew for wages 


| owing them, the ship was sold, the own- 


ers being unable to make bond, and the 
matter was referred to a master to de- 
termine the liens and priorities. He 


'found, among other things, that the 
| master of the schooner had a lien which 


was prior to that of the intervenors 
upon the freight .noney. : 

The intervenors excepted to this rul- 
ing of the master, and his report is 
considered by the court in its opinion. 
The court held that the master, while he 
has no lien upon the ship for his wages, 
does have a lien on the freicht. 

Pillans, Cowley & Gresham for libel- 
ants; Smiths, Young & Johnson for Mo- 
bile Towing and Wrecking Co.; and Ala- 
bama Dry Docks and Shipbuilding Co., 
intervenors. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Ervin follows: 

The schooner and her freight were 
libeled by the master and crew for the 


wages owing to them. The owners, being | 


unable to make bond, the schooner was 
sold pendente litae, and her proceeds and 
the freight money were paid into court. 

There was a reference to determine 
the liens and priorities and a report by 
the master, in which he found that the 
lien claims exceeded the proceeds of both 
ship and freight; that the claims of the 
seamen were entitled to priority; and 
that the master had a maritime lien on 


the freight money but not on the ship, ! 


which was prior to the claims of the two 
intervenors, and, therefore, that the sea- 
men should be paid, first from the pro- 


ceeds of the ship, and the balance of| 


their claims should be paid out of the 
freight money. 

Intervenors Excepted 

To Master’s Report 


The intervenors excepted to the report 
of the master, in so far as it held that 


which was prior to theirs upon the | conclusion there reached was, in my opin- | —=—-——— 
| ually had been a member of the joint ad-| freight money. 


There are not many authorities on the 
but I am persuaded that the 
down in Drinkwater v. The 
No. 4085 Fed. Cases, by Judge 
Ware, where he holds that while the 
master has no lien upon the ship for his 
wages, he has a lien on the freight, is 
correct. The same rule is laid down in 
The Arcturus, 17 Fed. 95, without any 





had against the community property in 
probate. It might, if it chose to do SO, 
continue to carry on the business, but, if 
it so elected, it must look to the joint 
assets for reimbursement. It cannot 
stand by, assert no claim against the 
community, and then have personal 
judgment against Mrs. Dickson for con- 
tribution, as though she personally and 
individually had been an original mem- 
ber of the joint adventure. I regard the 
transfer by her of her interest subse- 
quent to Dickson’s death as conveying to 
the grantee the right to an accounting as 
against the land company for whatever 


rights the community owned or held at. 


the time of its termination. 
The motion to dismiss will be granted. 
July 10, 1928. 


* 


Michigan Central Railroad. 
July Seven Months 
1928 1927 
36,594,791 35,598,570 
11,364,319 11,391,687 
53,061,185 52,036,422 
5,636,418 5,904,770 
10,406,065 9,799,266 
17,062,722 17,246,844 
36,236,460 36,320,495 
16,824,725 15,715,927 
3,540,880 
19,670 
13,264,175 
12,635,305 
1,858.42 
68.3 


1927 
4,916,389 
1,942,368 
7,529,956 
1,098,033 
1,409,247 
2,396,083 
5,398,636 
2,131,320 
493,804 
1,092 
1,636,424 
1,544,295 
1,855.98 
41.7 


6,077 14,235 


12,222,302 


1,855.98 
69.8 


3,479,390 | 


note to The Bowditch, No. 1717 Fed. 


Cases. 


I have found no express opinion by 
{the Supreme Court on the question, but 
in The William M. Hoag, 168 U. S. 443, 
the court having before it the question 
of whether or not the master had a lien 
upon the ship, uses the following lan- 
| guage: 

“The denial of the lien of the master 
was based upon the theory that he had a 
lien upon the freight for his wages, ana 
having the freight in his own hands, was 
presumed to pay himself. The argument 

'is made that the reason for the rule hav- 
ing ceased to exist, the rule itself, which 
denied the master a lien on the vessel, 
has become obsolete.” 


In this case the court declined to hold 
that the master had a lien on the vessei, 
but arguendo seems to concede a lien on 
the freight. 

I am cited The Orleans, 11 Peters 175; 
Norton v. Switzer, 93 U. S. 335; and The 
| Short Cut, 9 Fed. 630; The Vandercook, 
24 Fed. 472; and The Wyoming, 36 Fed. 
493, as holding that the master has no 
lien for his wages. These cases do so 
hold, but in each casc the question was 
whether or not the master had a lien on 
the ship, and not whether he had a lien 
upon the freight. I have found no Amer- 
ican case holding directly that the mas- 
|ter had no lien upon ihe freight. 

It is urged on me in this case that 
freight is an incident to the ship, and 
that if there is no lien upon the ship, 
there can be none against the freight, 
land U. S. v. Robins Dry Dock & Repair 
| Co., 138 Fed. (2d) 808, is cited to establish 
this proposition. 

In that case the question arose, not be- 
tween the master and the ship owners, 
or intervenors, but between persons who 
had either made repairs or furnished 
supplies for the ship, at the instance of 
a charterer who, in his charter, had 
agreed that he would permit no lien or 
charge against the vessel while in his 
| possession. These claimants assert no 





| ; nat | claim to any lien upon the freight excepi | 
jand equal share of the expenditures and | the master of the schooner had a lien | through a lien upon the ship, 


and the 


ion, correct, but a very different proposi- 
tion arises when the master asserts the 
claim of lien. The lien claimants in The 
Robins case had ‘no dealings whatever 
with the freights, all their dealings were 
with the ship. On page 812 of the opin. 
ion in the Robbins case, the proposition 
urged is as follows: 

“It is urged by the learned proctor for 
the Standard Oil Co. and the McCormack 
Stevedoring Co., Inc., that these lienors 
are entitled to maritime liens againsi 
the freights for all the supplies and 
labor furnished by them; that freights 
are entirely distinct from the ship her- 
iself; that, even though the court shalt 
find that the lienors did not use reason- 
able diligence in ascertaining the terms 
under which the Elder Co. was.in posses- 


jsion of the Neponset, and even thougn | 


‘the lienors should be held chargeable 
with knowledge of the terms of the agree- 
ment between the Elder Co. and the 
Shipping Board, and prohibited from ac- 
quiring liens on the ship, these lienors 
may still enforce their liens upon the 
freight, inasmuch as freights are en- 
tirely distinct from the ship. They in- 
sist that, under maritime law, the fur- 
nishers of supplies and labor are en- 
titled to a maritime lien against the 
freights which the supplies and labor 
helped to earn.” 


Court Asserts Opinion 
Was Misquoted 


It is interesting to note in this opinior: 
on page 813 the court, in its discussion 
of the proposition,. says: 

“In The Bowditch, 3, Ware, 71, 74, 
Fed. Case 1717, Judge Ware said: “The 
reason for refusing the master a lien « 1 
the freight is that he has no lien on the 
ship for his wages and that freight is 
incident to the ship. But the master is 


authorized to receive the freight, and if 


he has it in his hands he may pay him- 
self.” 

“Se also Drinkwater v. Spartan, 1 
Ware, 145. Fed. Cas. No. 4085. 

“It will be seen that Judge Ware based 


11,972,605 | his definition upon ‘the theory that a! 
maritime lien on freights and the rem- | 


jedy in rem for freight, money depend 
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‘Claims for Device 
Used for Electrical 


Vulcanizing Allowed 


entable Over References 
Presented by Exam- 
iner. 


| Apparatus Is Held to Be Pat- 
| 
| 


| Ex parte LepwINKA. APPEAL No. 1811, 
Board OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 

OFFICE. 
| Patent No. 1682620 was issued August. 
| 28, 1928, to Joseph Ledwinka for an ap- 
| paratus for electrical vulcanizing, on ap- 
| plication No. 528141, filed January 10, 
1922, 
| Samuel E. Darby and John P. Tarbox 
ifor applicant. 

The appeal was dismissed as to claims 
1, 2, 18, 14, 21, 28 and 32. 

Claims 24, 29, 30, 31 and 34, were held 
|to be patentable over references that 
failed to disclose transformer core sec- 
tions recessed to provide an annular seat 
for a primary coil, mold sections secured 
to the opposing faces of said transformer 
core sections and covering said recesses, 
and a primary coil in said recesses, as 
|set forth in the claims. 


One Claim Rejected. 


| The decision of the Examiner reject- 
jing claim 33 was sustained, it being 
ifound that the combination presented 
was met in the references. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
‘sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
‘ner and Ruckman) follows: 
| Appelant appealed from the rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2, 13, 14, 21, 23, 24 and 
29 to 34, 

In his brief appellant relinquishes the 
appeal as to claims 1, 2, 13, 14, 21, 23 
and 32 and he has fiied an amendment 
| cancelling said claims. a 
This leaves the appeal in force only as 
| to claims 24, 29, 30, 31, 33 and 34. 

Claim 24 illustrates the character of 
these claims and reads as follows: 

“24. In an electric vulcanizing appar- 
ratus, a mold having relatively movable 
sections, a metallic core for the article to 
| be vulvanized, a support to position the 
| core and article in the space Losweah the 
opposed surfaces of said mold sections, 
and means to detachably mount said core 
upon said support, in combination with 
means to close said mold sections under 
| pressure upon said core and article, and 
means to induce an electric heating cur- 
rent in said core when said mold sections 





j Five References Given. ; 
| The references relied upon are: Riddle: 
808479, December 26, 1905; Dough i 
1260990, March 26, 1918; Ledwink 

| 1348228, August 3, 1920; Post, 137955 
May 24, 1921; Hardeman, 1388255, A’® 
| gust 23, 1921, 

| The examiner included claims 24 2, 
133 along with other claims (now : 

| celled) which were rejected on Riddle 
view of Doughty or Hardeman. 

We do not find in any of these refer- 
jences the element “means to detachably 
‘mount said core upon said support,” as 

called for in Claim 24. 
We do not think Claim 33 patentable 
over Riddle. Riddle, as disclosed in Fig- 
‘ure 3 and the description thereof, lines 
31 to 64, page 3, has mold members wit 
'eoils mounted therein and means for 
| forcing the mold sections together. The 
|claim includes broadly transformer core 
; Sections associated with the mold sec- 
| tions, but this combination is old in ap- 
| pellant’s patent, No. 1348228, and in 
) Post. 
| Four Rejections Reversed. 
| Claims 29, 30, 31 and 34 stand rejected 
|on Riddle in view of Ledwinka and Post, 
|holding that it could not involve inven- 
‘tion to apply cores to Riddle as is done 
| by Ledwinka and Post.” In our opinion 
these references fail to disclose trans- 
former core sections recessed to provide 
jan annular seat for a primary coil, mold 
sections secured to the opposing faces of 
said transformer core sections and cov- 
ering said recesses, and a primary coil 
in said recesses, as called for in Claim 
29, and even more specifically recited in 
Claim 30. 
We do not find in the references, nor 
do we see how they could be combined 

| to produce, the structures called for in 
| claims 31 and 34. 
| The appeal is dismissed as to claims 1, 
| 2, 13, 14, 21, 28 and 82. 
| The decision of the examiner is af- 
| firmed as to Claim 33 and is reversed as 
}to claims 24, 29, 30, 31 and 34. 
Limit of appeai to Court of Appeals, 
140 days. Rule 149. 


;upon the like remedy being available 
/ against the ship.” 
| I submit the eminent court here quote 
Judge Ware as saying something whic 
he never said, and further, that the 
| here put him down as making an argu 
ment which he never made. ’ 
8 If the head note in The Bowditch cas. 
;1S correct as showing that the master 
was one of the libelants, then in that case 
Judge Ware expressly rules the master 
had a lien for his wages, and certain it 
is that nowhere in the opinion is any 
dissent made from the former opinion 
| by the same judge in the Drinkwater 
; case, where he had laid down the rule at 
| some length and supported it by strong 
| arguments. 
| _Now an examination of The Bowditch, 
No. 1717, opinion by Judge Ware, will 
show that this quotation is not found in 
| that case at all, but is made from the 
| note to the case. The case seems to ‘have 
been reported by George F. Emery. The 
first head note in The Bowditch case 
reads as follows: “The master has @ 
lien on he Sank for his wages, ang 
necessary disbursements 
- ship.” for the use 
This head note explains the case to 
some extent and indicates that the mas- 
ter was one of the seamen who filed the 
| ied for their wages, otherwise such 
| head note could not have been. written 
for the case. The opinion states in the 
| first paragraph: “This is a libel against 
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Seasonal Demand for Credit Reaches 
Peak for Year in Agricultural Districts 


Topical Survey of the Government 


wes 
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At 


iFederal Reserve Board Predi 
, For Financi 


hs 


has been due to the withdrawals of gold 
«is; for export during the past year and to 
the sale of securities by the reserve banks 
“since the beginning of 1928. Volume of 
member bank indebtedness has increased 

in all-the Federal reserve districts, the 
percentage of increase ranging from 79 
per cent at the Federal Reserve Bank 

of San Francisco to 325 per cent at the 

\4« Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. The 
““<S"figures of discounts for member banks 
are shown by Federal reserve districts 
tsuin the following table: (Weekly aver- 
-* ages in millions of dollars): 
Aug. 27 Aug. 25 
1928. 
59 


320 


nT a Pet. 
nr 1927. 
Pee 
New York vey aoe 

2“ ‘Philadelphia ... 38 
Cleveland ... 25 
ay+ARichmond .... 21 
Atlanta . 36 1 
pian Chicago 36 325 
. ;, St. Louis 28 132 
*’ Minneapolis .. 7 ‘ 2 171 
*” Kansas City 10 110 
14 114 
43 79 
Total 401 1,048 4 161 
Rapid increases in discounts since the 
beginning of the year have occurred -at 
banks in New York City and at other 
leading cities, as well as at country 
«banks, the growth for banks in leading 


Inc. 
31 111 
205 178 
63 166 
45 180 
35 167 
114 
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Ship Master Holds 


Preferential Lien 
“° ‘Has First Claim to Freight 
“:' Money for Payment of 
a Wages. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the owners of the schooner Bowditch by 
the seamen for their wages.” 
If I am correct, therefore, in my as- 


«ia. sumption that the mastez was one of the | 
seamen who claimed wages in the libel, | 


then it would be extremely odd that 
Judge Ware should hold that the master 
had a lien on the freight for his wages, 

in the body of the opinion, but in a note 
to the same opinion, should state that 
he had no such lien. This apparent in- 
consistency is, however, easily explained 
when we read the whole note, which is 
as follows: 

“It seems to be well settled in this 
country that the master has a lien on the 
freight for his necessary disbursements, 
for incidental expenses, and his liability 


.i- wages. oNte to Abb. Shipp., p. 147, and 
the cases there cited; 1 Ware, 149 
(Drinkwater v. Spartan, Case No. 4085); 
7 Cow., 670; 3 Mason, 255 (The Packet, 
» 1g Case No. 10654; 18 Rich. (18 Pick.) 530. 
. . Though notwithstanding the decision of 
~, \ Lord King in White v. Baring, 4 Esp. 22, 

it is otherwise settled in England. Smith 


Po 


J, Shipp., 147, 377, note. 
4 “The.reason given for refusing a mas- 
ter a lien on the freight is, that he has 
**“* that freight is incident to the ship. But 
2, the master is authorized to receive the 
.+-. freight, and if he has it in his hands he 
may pay himself, though he has no per- 
« sonal claim against the owners; for when 
there are cross demands it is only the 
_. balance that is due. 
,, the English law Abb. Shipp., 565, notes.” 
. We see here in the beginning of the 
note a statement of the American ruling, 
later on the English rule is stated in the 
words quoted in the Robins case. So it 
was not the statement or opinion of 
Judge Ware that was quoted, but a Brit- 
ish, and that was just the reverse of 

Judge Ware’s. 
The fact that it is the duty of the mas- 
‘ter to collect the freights and out of 
them to pay the expenses of the vessel, 
the wages due to, seamen and his own 
‘* ‘wages, differentiates the instant case 
from the Robins case. 

As “freight is the mother of wages,” 
and it is not only the duty, but the right 
of the master to pay all wages, including 
his own, before turning over the balance 
of the freight, and as the master is under 

bos @ personal liability to the seamen for 
their wages, it is eminently proper and 
just, in my opinion, that the master 
+ should have a lien uron the freight to 
secure him against loss, as well as to re- 
s imburse him for payments made by him 
All of the cases, so far as I know, hold 
that the master has a lien on the freight 
for money which he may expend for the 
benefit of his ship, but has no lien upon 
the ship itself for these advances. This 
, completely answers the general proposi- 
tion laid down in the Robins case that no 
lien could be had upon the freights un- 
less there is also a lien upon the vessel. 
‘"\ The exceptions to the master’s report 
. will be overruled. 
July 26, 1928. 
Robert T. Erwin, Judge. 
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.-- Drainage Tax on Railway 
’ Held Not to Conform to Law 


ene [Continued from Page 8.] 

+4: located contains about 500 acres. The 

is s:\benefits assessed against it, figured on 

evo this basis, would be a little more than 
$200 per acre. The _ uncontradicted 
‘+ proof discloses that farm lands lying 

‘.« along its right of way are assessed total 

re: » benefits of $240 per acre. It is no an- 

ssi; swer to this unjust and unequal distribu- 
°°. ‘tion of burdens to say that the farm 

s«. lands were assessed a benefit of 24 per 

s-4 cent of their assessed value (10 per 

s *sacre) for general taxation, while appel- 

Laas lant’s property was only assessed an 

*o -average of lec. than 10 per cent of its 

assessed value. This resulted in bur- 

o* edening appellant’s property for the im- 

--# provement more than 80 times as much 

*{> as that placed on farm lands, when the 

a>» two classes of property are considered 

mo’. as acreage. The result, we think, 
e4) demonstrates that the action of the com- 

!..su-missioner’ was ‘palpably arbitrary and 

plain abuse,’ and violative of the Four- 

.. teenth Amendment.” 

~~ An able review of the law, and an 

[= analysis of pertinent facts, may be 

found in K. C. Southern Ry. Co. v. May, 

4,2 Fed. (2) 680 (8th C. C. A.). 

“ The assessment is discriminatory and 
arbitrary under the decisions cited, and 
violative of the co1.:titutional rights of 
appellant. 

The exceptions to the Report of the 
Master will be sustained and a decree 
entered enjoining the assessment made; 
costs will be taxed against the Drainage 
District. 

Tt is so ord_.ed. 

August 20, 1928. 
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for such expenses, and also for his own | 


Plummer, 1 Barn. & Ald., 575; Abb. | 


no lien on the ship for his wages and} 
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cities other than New York being the 
largest. The peak of borrowing from the 
reserve banks for banks outside the lead- 
ing cities is reached in late summer, and | 
as the crops move to market and bank | 
loans are liquidated by the producers and | 
their commercial creditors, the volume | 
of borrowing by country banks at the 
reserve banks diminishes. The continued 
growth of the demand for reserve bank 
credit in the autumn and early winter 
comes largely from the banks in financial 
centers, which feel the larger part of the 
demand for currency. It is the banks, 
therefore, that may be expected to be 
called upon in the next few months to 
provide trade and industry with their 
requirements of additional credit and 
| currency. 

Between the middle of May and Au- 
gust 22 total loans and investments of | 
|reporting member banks in leading | 
cities decreased by $485,000,000. This 
| decrease was in laarge part at the banks| 
in New York City, the total for all other | 
reporting member banks showing only a 
|slight decline for the period. During 
these three months member banks in New 
York City have reduced their holdings | 
of investments by about $123,000,000, and | 
|their loans on securities by $345,000,000, 
|while their other loans increased by 
$42,000,000. These figures indicate that | 
the banks in New York City, under the! 
influence of the pressure exerted by| 
higher discount rates and heavy indebt-| 
edness at the reserve banks, have sold| 
| considerable amounts of securities out of | 
\their own portfolios and have liquidated | 
}a part of their loans on securities. 


| Reviews Changes 


In Security Loans 
In the liquidation of security loans by 
New York banks an important factor has | 
been the taking over of loans to brokers | 
by corporations having surplus funds! 
and wishing to profit by the prevailing 
j|high rates on call and time money. | 
Changes between the middle of May and 
August 22 in total security loans of New 
York City banks and in the different| 
iclasses of loans to brokers and dealers | 
in securities are shown below in million | 
|of dollars: | 
May 16 Aug. 22 +Inc. 
1928. 1928. —Dec. 








\Security loans of New 
York City mem- 
ber banks 

Loans to brokers and 
dealers, total .... 

For own account 
For account of out- 
of-town banks 1,656 
For account of a 
others 1,535 1,880 | +345 | 
Loans to brokers and dealers in the} 
aggregate declined by $301,000,000 dur- 
ing the period; loans for account of out-| 
|of-town banks declined by $143,000,000, | 
jand loans for account of others increased | 
|by $345,000,000, while loans for own ac- 

count declined by $503,000,000. That a 

part of the decline in own loans to 

brokers by New York banks representea | 

a transfer of loans placed through 

brokers to loans by security holders di- 

rectly from the banks is indicated by 

'the fact that while brokers’ loans by 

New York banks declined by $503,000,- 

000 during the period, the decline in 

itheir total security loans was much 

smaller. These developments may be 
summarized by saying that, under the | 
influence of high money rates and closer | 
scrutiny of brokers’ loans, New York 

City banks have withdrawn a part of | 

their accommodation to brokers, andj 

have granted additional loans on securi- | 
ities directly to their customers, at the 
same time they have transferred a con- 

;siderable part of their own street loans 

to corporations and others seeking tem-! 

porary investment for their surplus| 

funds. Brokers’ loans for account 4 


| 


2,445 —345 
—301) 


4,201 
—503 | 


809 


4,502 
1,312 


! 
1,618 —143] 








others were about $1,880,000,000 in Au- 
gust, the largest volume on record. 

One of the consequences of the taking 
over of brokers’ loans by corporations 
|has been the loss of deposits by the New 
York banks, since the corporations had to 
pay for the loans by the use of their 
deposits. This procedure, by diminish- 
ing the reserve requirements of member 
banks, has tended to reduce their re- 
quirements of reserve bank credit. If 
the present non-bank lenders to brokers 
should find it necessary to convert some 
of their brokers’ loans once more into 
deposits in order to meet the financial 
needs of their own enterprises, the de- 
mand for these loans would be felt by 
the New York banks, and the accompany- 
ing growth in their deposits would in- 
crease their reserve requirements, and 
consequently would have a tightening in- 
fluence on the credit situation. 

This analysis of the banking situation 
at the beginning of the crop moving 
period indicates that the seasonal credit 
pressure for banks in smaller towns and 
In agricultural districts, taking the to- 
tal for the country, has reached its peak 
and is likely to decline, and that during 
the next few months the demand for ad- 
ditional credit will be felt chiefly by 
banks in the financia! centers. In recent 
months these banks have reduced the 
volume of their loans and investments 
and in consequence are in a somewhat 
better position to meet the demands that 
will be made upon them during the 
autumn. 

Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-20972. Alaskr Railroad—Com-ensa-- 1 
of train crews. When train crews of the 
Alaska Railroad are tied up between ter- 
minals for rest periods required by law, 
their compensation is to be computed un- 
der rule 3, article 7, and not under rule 3, 
article 3, of the Schedule of Rules and Rates 
of Pay, etc., issued by the General Manager 
of the Alaska Railroad. 

Train crews held for duty may be credited 
with the number of hours of duty specified 
in the applicable paragraph of the sched- 
ule of rules and rates of pay notwithstand- 
ing no actual service is rendered. A-20972, 
January 5, 1928, 

A-24042. (S) Pay—Retired—-Army offi- 
cer. An officer selected for elimination 
from the Army and placed on the retired 
list, at 2% per cent multiplied by.19 full 
years’ commissioned service, of his active 


T HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money-is being spent for objects 
prove, and that it is 
with good business 
sense and management. 

~-WOODROW WILSON, 

President ‘of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad, 

' «CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921, 1923— 


Studies of Factors Affecting Employment 
Of Women Are Conducted With Aid of States 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Seventy-Fourth Article—Studies of Women in Industry. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States, 


By Mary Anderson, 


Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
DEFINATELY organized means by which the 

Women’s Bureau is functioning as a clearing 
A house of information regarding the activities 

affecting working women is the News Letter’ 
issued periodically by the Bureau and sent out to a 
large mailing list. At the convention in July, 1920, of 
the Association of Governmental Labor Officials, com- 
posed of commissioners and inspectors actively engaged 
in enforcing the labor laws in the various States, there 
was found to be a very general demand for the publi- 
cation of a bulletin which should provide the members 
of that organization with information as to the activi- 
ties and findings in matters concerning the employ- 
ment of women in the United States. 


It is obvious that in this connection the Bureau 
must rely to a great extent upon the various State 
departments for current information on their activities 
and about court decisions, changes in laws, or other 
occurrences that relate to or directly affect women 
wage earners. The Bureau has received much favor- 
able comment on this service. 


In addition to this organ of information the Bureau 
sends to State officials the statistical bulletins on its 
general and special studies as they appear from time 
to time; it lends-to them and to other groups its ex- 
hibit material; and upon request furnishes informa- 
tion on the drafting of schedules for studies planned 
by State agencies. While the exhibit material that the 
Bureau can furnish is limited in comparison with that 
of bureaus of the Government engaged in commercial 
and agricultural research, it is in great demand and 
during the past year 512 exhibits were sent, by re- 
quest, into 36 States. 3 
(THERE has been effective cooperation on the part 

of State departments of labor with the Women’s 
Bureau in some of their special studies, A striking 
example of this is the study of industrial accidents 
among women workers, published by the Bureau in 
1927, for which State officials of New Jersey, Ohio 
and Wisconsin placed at the disposal of-the Bureau 
their files and records on industrial accidents and com- 
pensation. These three States were selected because 
of outstanding differences in method of insuring com- 
pensation to persons injured in industry. The report 
constitutes a notable example of the value of the bring- 
ing together of comparable information from several 


States. 


Another study and important piece of research con- 
ducted by the Bureau involving much State coopera- 
tion was inaugurated as a result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1922 declar- 
ing unconstitutional the minimum-wage law of the 
District of Columbia. This decision had far-reaching 
effects on the application of. this type of legislation 
to adult women in States having similar laws. 


There was, in consequence, 2 general demand for 
a permanent record of the experience in the various 
States with this type of social legislation, and a re- 
search study was made of the history, operation and 


administration of the minimum-wage laws in the States 
where such laws were in operation and where the 
records placed at the disposal of the Bureau by the 
State officials made possible a careful analysis of 


methods and results. 
* * 


DURING the past year a special effort has been made 

to establish contact with State departments of 
labor for the purpose of extending cooperation along 
new lines and making a practical working arrangement 
for the use by the Bureau of information about wage- 
earning women collected by the States. Sixteen States 
have been visited for this purpose to date, and splendid 
response has resulted, 


While the majority of States collect and publish a 
considerable amount of labor statistics, each prepares 
its material for local use primarily and does not pre- 
sent figures intended to have special value as a basis 
of comparison with other States publishing information 
on the same subjects. It is highly desirable that a 
method be adopted for presenting information collected 
by the States that will furnish data comparable as be- 
tween States on hours and conditions of work, fluctua- 
tion in employment for women, and the extent and 
nature of industrial accidents to women. State de- 
partments of labor can render great service in the 
field of social statistics by publishing their figurés, 
by sex and in age groups, in such form that the data 
will be comparable with those collected in other States. 

* * * 

ps THE past only one State has given special attention 
- _ to accidents to women and only a few States fur- 
nish information, even intermittently, on this impor- 
tant subject. Consequently, the Bureau feels greatly 
encouraged in its effort to secure from the States in- 
formation on the number of women injured in indus- 
trial occupations. One State has furnished the Bureau 
with unpublished data concerning such accidents in 
1926-1927, and another State is ready to do so. A 
third State has supplied information on the cases of 
industrial disease investigated by the local authorities, 
in an effort to inaugurate a more extensive program 
of interchange of material on this subject. 


A number of States have offered to cooperate with 
the Bureau and classify by sex and age the accident 
data they make public from time to time. Though 
the development of this project will be slow, and com- 
parable results may not be achieved for two or three 
years, all such information will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge on this subject. 

* * * 


(THER cooperative studies have been begun on a 

small scale in order to ascertain the practicability 
of collecting information about married women seeking 
work through agencies and stores placing women in 
employment, 


The Bureau is charged with functions that cover 
& very extensive and complicated field of human en- 
deavor. The past shows the value of elose cooperation 
by the Bureau and the States. The development of 
further projects in the future is important, since the 
problems of wage-earning women largely affect the 
social welfare of the nation. 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 4, the Director General 
of the United States Employment Service, 
Francis I. Jones, will discuss cooperative 
work in that service. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation. 


duty pay, under the provisions of the act 
of June 30, 1922, 42 Stat., 722, is not en- 
titled, under the provisions of the act of 
May 26, 1928, 45 Stat., 774, to count serv- 
ice rendered since retirement to — 
2c ntage of his active pay payable 
— elueel a. He is entitled to credit 
for active service since retirement to de- 
termine his rate of pay based on the per- 
centage fixed when retired. ; 

A-24043. (S) Detective agencies—hire of, 
to guard public property. The act of March 
3, 1893, 27 Stat. 591, prohibits the employ- 
ment in any Government service of em- 
ployes of the Pinkerton Detective Agency 
or similar ag.ney, for any character of 
service, either by contract w’-h the agency 
or by direct hire of such employes. : 

Payment from public funds to a detective 
agency for furnishing armed watchmen to 
guard certain alcohol at a United States 
Customs House pending shipment to the 
Panama Canal, is not authorized, in the 
absence of a showing that the watchmen 
were not employes of the agency or that 
the agency is not similar to the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency within the meaning of the 
act of March 3, 1893, 27 Stat. 591, 

A-24068. Appropriation—Incidental Ex- 
penses cf the Army—Advertising. The ap- 
propriation “Incidental Expenses of the 
Army” which includes a specific provision 
for incidental expenses of recruiting will 
be available for payment for recruiting ad- 
yertisements placed on match books to be 
distributed by contractor, such payments 
not to be made until the match books have 
been distributed to retail stores. 


Army Orders 


Sgt. James McKenzie, Q. M. C., orders 
of August 21 amended: To Fort Lincoln, 
N. Dak. f 

Wrnt. Offr. John B. Mason, Fort McPher- 
son, Ga., will report to Col, Fitzhugh Lee, 
president of Army retiring board, for ex- 
amination. 

Each of following-named officers of Inf. 
to Fort Leonard Wood to report to com- 
mandant of Tank School: First Lieut. 
Carlisle C. Dusenburg, For: Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind.; First Lieut. Louis P. Leone, Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y.; First Lieut. William 
Dickey Long, Inf., Fort George Wright, 
Wash.; First Lieut. Arthur L. Moore, Inf., 
Douglas, Ariz.; First Lieut. Harvey T. Mor- 
gan, Fort Williams, Me.; First Lieut. 
Francis X. Oberst, Jefferson Barraks, Mo.; 
First Lieut. Rafael L. Salzmann, Platts- 
burg Barracks, N. Y.; Second Lieut. Nelson 
I. Fooks, Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Second 
Lieut. Pdward J. F. Glavin, Fort Wadsworth, 
N. Y.; Second Lieut. Harry MeN. Grizzard, 
Fort £am Houcton, Tex.: Second Lieut, 
Ernest A. Suttles, Inf., Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo.; Second Lieut. Albert J. Thackston, 
Inf., Fort Oglethorpe, Ga, 

First Lieut. Vere A. Beers, E. C., from 
Fort Humphreys, Va., to the Philippine 
Islands. 

First Lieut. Daniel P. Buckland, Cav., 


y 


frem recruiting duty at Chicago to the 
65th Cav. Division, Chicago. 

Maj. John A. Brooks, jr., is excepted 
from the provisions of the National De- 
fense Act requiring duty with troops of 
One or more of the combatant arms. 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: E. C.: Horace 
L. Porter, first lieutenant to captain; Coast 
Art. Corps: Arthur L. Lavery, first lieu- 
tentnt to captain; Inf.: James C. Carter, 
second lieutenant to first lieutenant; Rob- 
ert McK. Smith, second lieutenant to first 
lieutenant; Lawrence V. Castner, second 
lieutenant to first lieutenant; Henry G. 
Fisher, second lieutenant to first lieuten- 
ant; Air Corps: Gerald E. Brower: captain 
to major; Hoyt S. Vandenberg, second 
lieutenant to first lieutenant; Veterinary 
Corps: Verne C. Hill, second lieutenant to 
first lieutenant; Elmer C. Young, second 
lieutenant to first leutenant. 

Capt. Joseph A. Cistero, Inf., from Wash- 
ington, D, C., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. John R. Brooke, jr., Inf., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Tech. Sgt. Thomas Burke, Q. M. C., will 
be pldced upon the retired list at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Walter C. Ellis, Signal Corps, or- 
ders of August 21 revoked. 

Maj. Ralph §S. Kimball, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department orders of April 16 re- 
voked: to Philippine Islands. 

Maj. Lee R. Dunbar, Medical Corps, from 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 
ton, D. C, 

Capt. Louis A. wine, Med. Corps, from 
Md., 


to Washing- 


Edgewood Arsenal, Bar- 
rancas, Fla. 

Capt. Arthur Frederick Wentzel, Spe- 
cialist Res., to active duty at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

First Lieut. William Price Bittinger, Med. 
Corps Res., orders of August 3 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Eugene Wheelock Bockne, 
Signal Corps Res., to active duty at Lang- 
ley Field, Va. 

Second Lieut. William L. Scott, jr., Air 
Corps, orders of April 13 revoked. 

Capt. Donald P. Muse, Air Corps, from 
Bolling Fie, D. C., to Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Capt. Turner R. Sharp, Q. M. C., re- 
lieved from additional duty at Washington 
General Depot, Washington, D. C. 

Capt. John J. Devery, Air Corps, from 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIL, 

Field, D. C. 
Assignment of Contract Surgeon Harold 


to Fort 


to Bolling 


J. McKenna, U. S. Army, to duty at Fort! 


Wayne, Mich., is announced. 
Maj. John D. Carmody, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, from Los Angeles, Calif., to his home. 
Capt. James Wheelin, Inf., orders of 
August 1 amended; relieved from duty at 
Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz. 


Coast Guard Orders | 


Lieut. (j. g.) P. B. Cronk detached Pat- 
terson, New York, N. Y., assigned Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Limited, 
Quincy, Mass., and as line officer of Chelan 
|when placed in commission, effective about 
September 10, 1928. 


Lieut. (j. g.) M. C. Jones detached 


{Downes, New London, Conn., assi 

| Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 7 

j ited, Quincy, Mass., and as assistant en- 
— — of ~ Chelan when placed 
nh commission, effective abou ° 
ie, wae . t September 

Lieut. (T) H. B. Adams, detache 
McDougal, New York, N. Y., assigned _ 
ecutive officer, Patterson, New York, N. Y 
effective about September 10, 1928. 

_Ens. Frank Tomkiel, detached Ammen, 
New York, N. Y., assigned engineer officer 
Downes, New London, Conn. 

Ens. L. B, Tollaksen, detached Porter, 
New York, N. Y., assigned Bethlehem Ship- 
| building Corporation, Ltd., Quincy, Mas&., 
= > — officer on Chelan when 

aced in commission, effective - 
7a 10, 1928. oe 
| nsign J. A. Glynn, detached Gresha n, 
| New York, N. Y., assigned line duty on 
Wilkes, New London, Conn., effective about 
September 7, 1928. 

Ens. W. C. Hogan, detached Cummin s, 
bse London, Conn., assigned line an. 
Tampa, Boston, Mass., effective about Sep- 
tember 7, 1928. 

Ens. L. H. Morine, detached Tampa, Bos- 
—_ ns sees line duty, Cummings, 
New London, Conn., effectiv. - 
tember 7, 1928. + estan 

Ens. (T) W. D. Wilson, detached Wilkes, 
New London, Conn., assigned line duty, 
Ammen, New York, N. Y., effective about 
September 3, 1928. 

Chief Bosn. August Anderson, detached 
office Norfolk Division, assigned Section 
wa ee San Pedro, Calif., effective October 

Bosn. Peter W. Nelson, detached Section 
Base 4, New London, Conn., assigned 
Acushnet, Woods Hole, Mass., now at New 
York, N. Y., effective September 4, 198. 

Bosn. Willie Skipper, detached Section 
Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., assigned Section 
Base 15, Biloxi, Miss., effective on or about 
September 7, 1928. 

Bosn. Arthur H. Hylton, detached Section 
Base 15, Biloxi, Miss., assigned Section 
Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1928. 

Bosn. Lawrence Christensen’s order Au- 
gust 16, 1928, detaching him from Section 
| Base €0, Fernandina, Fla., and assigning 
him Advance Base “B,” Charleston, S. C., 
cancelled. He is detacheg Section Base 
20 and assigned Advance Base “A,” More- 
| head City, N.C, 
|. Bosn. (T) Attilio E. Del Pra detached 
|Modoc, Wilmington, N. C., and assigned 
Section Base 4, New London, Conn., effec- 
tive on Or about October 20, 1928. 

Pay Clerk Edson E. Miller, detached 
| Academy, New London, Conn., assigueti as 
supply officer, Division 1, Destroyer Force, 
New London, Conn. 

Pay Clerk (T) Ralph J. Calvert detached 
|Division 1,, Destroyer Force, assigned 
| Aaatomey, effective on or about October 
# 1928. 


Radio Electrician (T) Marion G. Shrode, 
detached staff, Commander, Destroyer Di- 
vision 1, assigned staff, Commander, De- 
stroyer Division 4, both at New London, 
Conn. 

Radio Electrician (T) George M. Gal- 
lagher, detached staff, Commander, De- 
stroyer Division 4, assigned staff, Com- 
| mander, Destroyer Division 1, both at New 
London, Conn. 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in. for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number 


Bacon, Alexander Samuel. The original 
calendar of thirteen months of twenty- 


eight days each, called Ancient caléndars, | Deutsch, Samuel. 


by ... revised by Samuel Walter Gamble. 

25 p. Long Beach, Calif., 1928. 28-18307 

Badger, Ralph Eastman. Badger on invest- 
ment principles and practices. 

illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 

28-18301 

Bell, John Fred. The growth and develop- 


ment of the banking activities of trust | Dooley, John Alexander. 


(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.) 
Illinois, 1928.) 6 p. 
Urbana, IIl., 1928. 28-18303 
Billings, Sherrard. Talks to boys in the 
chapel of Groton school, by Sherrard Bil- 
lings. 175 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 
28-181638 
Boys, Thomas Shotter. “Picturesque ar- 
chitecture in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Rouen, etc., drawn from nature on stone 
by Thomas Shotter Boys, 1839"; a re- 
issue of the complete set of these ex- 
ceedingly scarce and beautiful delinea- 
tions of continental cities, printed in col- 
ours, with descriptive notes to each plate, 
and an introduction by E. Beresford 
Chancellor. 114 p. London, The Archi- 
tecural press, 1928. 28-18234 
Brodrick, James. The life and work of 
Blessed Robert Francis cardinal Bellar- 
mine, S. J., 1542-1621, by ... with an 
introduction by His Eminence Cardinal 
Ehrle, S. J. 2 v. London, Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1928. 28-18165 
Chamber of commerce of the United States 
of A--erica. Foreign commerce dept. 
Foreign trade promotion by chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. 45 p. 
Washington, D. C., Foreign commerce 
department, Chamber of commerce of 
the United States, 1927. 28-18304 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Gleanings in Eu- 
rope, volume one: France. by ... ed- 
ited by Robert E. Spiller, Ph. D. 395 p. 
N. Y¥., Oxford university press, 1928. 


companies. 
—University of 


28-18308 | 


Cross, Maurice Condit. Types of business 
enterprise, structure and control. 338 p. 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1928. 28-18297 

Dryden, John. Of dramatick poesie, an es- 
say, 1668, by .. . preceded by A dialogue 
on poetic drama, by T. S. Eliot. (The 
Haslewood books.) 83 p. London, F. 
Etchells & H. Macdonald, 1928. 28-18161 

Farmer, Mrs. Lydia (Hoyt.) The book of 
famous rulers. 431 p. N. Y., Crowell, 
1928. 28-18230 

Felton, Ralph Almon. . . . Adventures in 
service; a study of the rural and small 
town Epworth league and its community. 
(Christian comradeship series, W. E. J. 
Gratz, editor.) 96 p. N. Y,, Methodist 
book concern, 1928. 28-18295 

Holmes, Thomas Rice Edward. The archi- 
tect of the Roman empire. 285 p. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon press, 1928. 28-18233 

Martin, Charles Emanuel. An introduction 
to the study of the American Constitu- 
tion; a study of the formation and de- 
velopment of the American constitutional 
system and of the ideals upon which it is 

’ illustrative materials, by 

| Charles E. Martin. Second Gy 

y niversity press, ‘ 

p. N. Y., Oxford u yp eee 

Oncken, Hermann. Napoleon iii and the 
Rhine; the origin of the war of 1870- 
1871, by ... With an introduction by 
Ferdinand Schevill; translated by Edwin 
H. Zeydel. 209 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 

1928. 28-18305 

Oxnam, Garfield Bromley. Youth and the 
new America, by G. Bromley Oxnam. 167 
p. New York, Council of women for home 
missions and missionamy education move- 
ment, 1928. 28-18300 

Prentice-Hall, Federal 
Revenue act of 1928 with footnotes show- 
ing changes in legal effect of income tax 
provisions from the prior act of 1926, and 
tables showing computation of income and 
estate taxes. 98 p. New York, Prentice- 


based with 


inc., New York. 


Hans An- 
dersen the man, by .. . translated from 
the Danish by Jessie” Brochner. With 
twenty-six illustrations. 192 p. London, 
Methuen, 1927. 28-18159 

Saxo, Grammaticus, fl. The swords of the 
vikings, stories from the works of ... 
retold by Julia Davis Adams, illustrated 
by Suzanne Lassen. 225 p. N. Y., Dutton, 

28-18231 

The challenge of 

Mich., G. 
28-18162 


1928. 
Schleicher, 

Christ. 44 p. 

Wahr, 1928. 


Plorence. 
Ann Arbor, 


915 p.,| Dickinson, Mrs. 


| 





Smith, Darrell Hevenor. . . . The United | 


States Civil service commission; its his- 
tory, activities and organization. (Insti- 
tute for government research. Service 
monographs of the United States govern- 
ment, no. 49.) 153 p. Baltimore, Md., 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1928. 28-18298 
Terry, Charles Edward. The opium prob- 
lem, by ... and Mildred Pellens, for the 
Committee on drug addictions in collabo- 
ration with the Bureau of social hygiene, 
inc. 1042 p. N. Y., 1928. 28-18296 
Tinling, Christine Isabel. Memories of the 
mission field, by . .. Foreword by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, D. D. 158 p. London, 
Morgan & Scott, 1927. 28-18164 
| Tuke, Sir Samuel, d. The adventures of five 
hours, by Sir Samuel Tuke, adapted from 
the Spanish of an unknown play of Cal- 
deron, ed. by B. Van Thal from the third 
impression (1671) and collated from the 
fourth edition (1704.) With an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Montague Summers. 155 

p. London, R. Holden & co., 1927. 
28-18160 
Wilson, Thomas Wilkie. St. Paul and pa» 
ganism, by . . . (The Gunning lectures, 
1926.) 285 p. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1927. 28-18166 


| Hall, inc., 1928. 28-18302 
Reume Elith Poul Ponsaing. 


|American library association. Essentials 
in library planning, articles by Edward L. 
Tilton, Arthur E. Bostwick, Samuel L. 
Ranck. p. 497-552, illus. Chicago, Amer- 
ican library association, 1928. 28-13069 
Babenroth, Adolph Charles, ed. Readings 
in modern business literature, selected 
and edited by . . . and Howard T. Viets. 
595 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, inc., 1928. 
28-18221 
Brown, William Norman, 1892. The Indian 
and Christian miracles of walking on the 
water, by William Norman Brown. 76 p. 
Chicago, Open court publishing co., 1928. 
28-18228 
Brune, Herbert Maxwell, jr. Motor vehicle 
law of Maryland, by Herbert M. Brune, 
jr., including all reported cases and latest 
revised text of statutes, ordinances and 
regulations. 439 p. Baltimore, M. Cur- 
lander, 1928. 28-18215 
Cooper, Jame Fryer. Technique of contra- 
ception; the prigciples and practice of 
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| Jones, Simon D. The life agent’s kit. 


is at end of last line. 


anti-conceptional methods. 271 p., illus, 
N. Y., Day-Nichols, 1928. 28-18208 
How to prove a prime 
and Simon Balicer. 2d 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
28-18216 

Sarah (Truslow), comp. 
Fellowship prayers. “Revised edition.” 
126 p. N. Y., The Womans press, 1928. 
28-18229 

Jesus Christ the 
and Rev. Han- 
Minneapolis, 


facie case, 
printing. 
1928, 


ae p. 


great physician, by... 
nah M. Dooley. 39 p., illus. 
Minn., 1928. 28-18226 

Draper, George. . . . i. Human constitution, 
its significance in medicine and how it 
may be studied; ii. The influence of sex 
in determining human disease poten- 
tiality; iii, The patient and his physi- 
cian. (The Beaumont foundation lece 
tures, series no. 7.) 75 p., illus, Balti- 
more, Pub. by the Williams & Wilkins 
company for the Wayne County medical 
society, Detroit, Mich., 1928. 28-18205 

Eddy, Mrs. Mary (Baker)). Rudimental 
divine science. No and yes. Rudiments 
de la science divine. Non et oui. 2 V. 
in 1. Boston, The Trustees under the 
will of Mary Baker G. Eddy, 1928. 

28-18226 

Geiser, Samuel Wood. A check-list of the: 
bound serial publications in the fields of 
science and technology, philosophy and 
medicine in the public libraries of Dallas, 
Texas, 1928. 8 p. Dallas, 1928. 28-18210 

Hicks, Julia Mangaret, comp. Women jurors. 
35 p. Washington, D. C., Committee on 
the legal status of women, National 
league of women voters, 1928. ..28-18217 

Holdsworth, John Thom. Financing an ent- 
pire; history of banking in Pennsylvania, 
by ... Hon. John S. Fisher, associate 
editor. 4 v., illus. Chicago, The S. J. 
Clarke publishing co., 1928. 28-18220 

Hughes, Daniel E. Hughes’ practice of 
medicine, inckading a section on mental 
diseases and one on diseases of the skin, 
14th ed., by R. J. E. Scott, with sixty- 
three illustrations. 839 p., illus. Phil, 
Blakiston, 1928. i 

Kd. 
1928. 92 p. N. Y., 1928. 28-18223 

McWilliams, James Aloysius. Cosmology, 
a text for colleges. 243 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1928. 28-18227 

Marvin, Roy. An architectural monograph; 
A town house of Charleston, So, Caro- 
lina, the William Gibbes residence, by 

. containing also measured drawings 
from the George F. Lindsay collection 
of early American documents. The whole 
imposingly embellished by reproductions 
of beautiful photographs by Kenneth 
Clark. p. 195-216, illus. N. Y., R. F. 
Whitehead, 1928. 28-18110 

Morse, John Torrey. A treatise on the law 
of banks and banking by .. . 6th ed., rev. 
and enl., by Harvey C. Voorhees. 2 v. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 1928. 

28-18218 

National committee for the study of juve- 
nile reading. Girl life in America, a study 
of backgrounds, by Henriette R. Walter; 
made for the National committee for the 
study of juvenile reading. 

1927. 

Reckefeller foundation. Division of medical 
education. Methods and problems of 
medical education. (Ninth series.) 386 
p., illus. N. Y., Division of medical edu- 
cation, The Rockefeller foundation, 1928. 

28-18209 

Rushbury, Henry. . .. H. Rushbury, A. R. 
A., R. E.; introduction by Malcolm C, 
Salaman. (Modern masters of etching. 
no. 18.) N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 192°. 

28-18109 

Stone & Webster and Blodget, inc. One 
thousand dollars a second; America as a 
world investment market. 31 p. N. Y., 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, inc., 1928. 

28-18222 

Tsing Hua college, Peking. Library. Classi- 
fied catalog of the Tsing Hua college 
library. 1482 p. Peking, Tsing Hua col- 
lege, 1927. 28-13059 

Victoria and Albert museum, South Kensing- 
ton. List of books published by the Vic- 
toria & Albert museum. 15 p. Plymouth, 
W. Brendon & son, 1927. 28-18212 

Waddell manufacturing co., Grand Rapids. 
Then—and now in furriture, later French. 
19 p., illus. Grand Rapids, The Dean- 
Hicks co., 1928. 28-18107 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Directory of Licensed Pilots. Aeronautics 
Bulkttin No. 20, Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce. Free at the De- 
partment. 

Surgical Gauze. Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R86-28. Issued by the Bureau 
of Standards. Price, 5 cents. 

Monthly Catalogre United States Public 
Documents (with prices) No. 403, July, 
1928. Issued by the Superintendent of 
Documegts. Free to libraries, sch-ols and 
colleges. Subscription price ’> individ- 
uals, 50 cents a year, including index. 

(4-18088) 

Seventh Annual Report of the Di-ec‘tor of 
the Bureau of the Budget to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. July 1, 1928. 
Price, 35 cen (22-26686) 

Geology and Lignite Resources of the Mar- 
marth Field, Southwestern North Dakota, 
Bulletin No. 775. United States Geologi- 
eal Survey. Price, 35 cents. ‘§33-260 

Universalist Church. Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. Price, 5 cents. 28-26584 

Docum ts of the Committee for the Study 
of ©-de Language Appot-ted by the Inter- 
national Telegraph Conference of Paris 
of 1925. ~-anslation of the Freneh 
Text. Part II. Price, 35 cents. (28-26563) 

Documents of the Committee for the 
Study of Code Language. Translation of 
the French Text. Part III. P:"2e, 10 
cents. P (28-26563) 

Delegation of the United States of Amem 
ica to the International Telegraph Con- 
ference of Brussels. Tabulations of data 
furnished American users of the inter- 
national communication facilities in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire based on the 
Cortina majority report. Price, 5 cents, 

28-26585 
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Oil Consumption 
By Railways for 


Year Increases 


————_...-...<——————— 


— 
“ 


Gain Is Recorded Despite 


Cin: EX 


Improved Efficiency | 


In the Use of 
Fuel. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


Washington and Oregon in 1926 and 12.95 
per cent of that consumed in 1927. 


Greater use of fuel oil by a single 


railroad system, as a result of materially | |} 
higher coal prices, brought about an in- | 


crease in the consumption of fuel oil by 
railroads of the Rocky Mountain States | 
(other than transcontinental railroads 
terminating in Washington and Oregon) 
from 2,423,783 barrels in 1926 to 2,457,- | 
273 barrels in 1927. On the other rail- 
roads of this district the use of fuel oil 
fell off somewhat, in accordance with a 
general decrease in the ton-mileage of 
revenue-freight carried and the general | 
decrease in the total amount of fuel of | 
all kinds consumed. However, fuel oil | 
represented only 5.05 per cent of the| 
total fuel burned by locomotives in this | 
district in 1926, and only 5.41 per cent 
of the total in 1927. 


Coal Prices Increased. 


As in the Rocky Mountain States, the ' 
greater use of fuel oil by a single rail- 
road which used about one-fifth of all 
the fuel oil consumed in the North Cen- 
tral district caused the fuel oil consump- 
tion of railroads operating in central 
United States north of Kansas City and 
St. Louis to increase from 155,584 bar- 
rels in 1926 to 190,551 barrels in 1927. 
Other railroads in this district showed 
comparatively unimportant increases or 
decreases in their use of fuel oil. In 
general enly about 40 per cent of the 
fuel oil consumed by the North Central 
railroads was burned in locomotives, and | 
much of this was used for starting fires 
quickly rather than for the ordinary op- 
eration of locomotives. Most of the other | 


three-fifths of the fuel oil consumed was! |! 


burned jn railroad shops, chiefly in| 
forges and furnaces where high and con- 
stant heat is demanded. In this district | 
fuel oil supplied only 0.24 per cent of the: 
fuel requirements of locomotives on 
Class I railroads in 1926, and only 0.26 
per cent in 1927. 

Increased economy and efficiency in! 
the burning of oil fuel, as well as a 
somewhat decreased revenue-freight traf- | 
fic on several of the larger consumers of | 
fuel oil in the South Central States, 
lowered the total amount of fuel oil con- 
sumed by railroads in central United) 
States south of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, east of Albuquerque and Santa Fe, ! 
and west of Montgomery, Nashville, and 
Louisville from 31,971,445 barrels in 1926 
to 31,149,162 barrels in 1927. While in| 
gereral the total ton-mileage of revenue- 
freight hauled within the area increased 
0.884 per cent from 1926 to 1927, the 
total tonnage of fuel burned by locomo- 
tives on Class I railroads was increased 
only 0.767 per cent. Of the total fuel 
consumed by locomotives in the South! 
Central States, fuel oii represented 31.09 
per cent in 1926 and 30.81 per cent in! 
1927, 

Decrease in East. 


Sharp decreases in both freight and 
passenger traffic on one railroad system 
which uses the major part of the fuel oil 
consumed in the Atlantic States caused 
the demand for fuel oil by railroads in 
the area east of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains to drop from 4,203,419 barrels in 
1926 to 3,113,811 barrels in 1927. This 
was partly offset by the increased use 

‘of fuel oil by another railroad which 
. doubled its purchases and trebled its 
locomotive consumption; but this in- 
crease in turn served only to counteract 
the small but general decrease in the 
railroad use of fuel oil which accom- 
panied a general 8 per cent decrease in 
the total consumption of fuel by locomo- | 
‘tives and a general 5 per cent falling-off 
‘in the ton-mileage of revenue freight 
hauled in the Atlantic States. However, | 
fuel oil is of little general importance in| 
the operation of trains in the Atlantic 
States, representing only 0.84 per cent} 
of the total fuel burned by locomotives 
in 1926, and only 0.60 per cent in 1927. 
Only 45 per cent of the fuel oil consumed , 
by railroads in the Atlantic States in 


1926 and in 1927 was used in the opera-}); 


tion of locomotives. The greater part of | 
_ the fuel was burned in furnaces and 
forges in railway construction and re-| 


pair shops, in power plants, and for! \ 


other uses than driving locomotives. | 

From 15,577,670 barrels in 1906 the 
consumption of oil as a locomotive fuel 
has grown in 21 years to an amount! 
nearly four times as large. Although! 
complete statistics of fuel oil burned by} 
railroads prior to 1925 are not available, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
has compiled and published figures for! 
a number of years showing the quantity) 
of fuel oil burned in locomotives operated | 
by Class I railroads. This quantity rep- 
resented in 1927 about 84 per cent of the 


660) 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Acting Secretary of Navy says fail- 
ure of enlisted men in‘ training to 
qualify as naval aviation pilots in suffi- 
cient numbers makes doubtful expan- 
sion to full strength by 1931. 

Page 


and “Com- 


1, Col. 4 


The Aeronautics Branch of the De- | 


partment of Commerce publishes a di- 
rectory of licensed pilots (Bulletin 
No. 20.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Aeronautics expenditures of various 
departments announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Department of Commerce reports 25 
successful transoceanic air flights suc- 
cessful out of 51 attempts since 1873. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Legal phases of report on dirigibles 
studied. 


Page 3, Col. 4} 


Post Office considers educational 
campaign in use of air mail service. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


A griculture 


| 
Use of paradichlorobenzene erystals 
for the destruction of peach borer is} 


recommended by Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Page 4, Col. 4/ 
Federal Reserve Bank says seasonal | 


demand for credit has reached peak for 
the year in agricultural districts. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
New type of mango introduced from 
Philippine Islands. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Metallic sulphates aid growth of 
crops in Florida Everglades. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Agriculture is chief source of wealth 
in Chile. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Penalty on reforwarding of grain at 
certain points in Kansas is suspendéd. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Federal inspection of hay to be in- 
augurated at Omaha market. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
allows five claims for apparatus for 
electrical vulcanizing. (Ex parte Led- 
winka.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce predicts 
expansion of foreign assembly of 
American automobiles. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Banking-F inance 


The Bureau of the Budget publishes | 
the Seventh Annual Report of the Di-| 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget to 
the President of the United States 
(Juiy 1, 1928.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Financial statistics of the State gov-}| 
ernment of Maine for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1927, issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 4! 

Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City reviews recent financial condi- 
tions in its district. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Bank says seasonal 
demand for credit has reached peak for 
the year in agricultural districts. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Review of dollar volume of business 
as indicated by check payments for 
week, 

. Page 6, Col. 5 

Federal Reserve Board reviews vol- 
ume of retail trade for July. 

Page 1, Col. 
of the 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This the 


Weekly Indexes. 


volume. cumulates 52 
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of All N ews Contained in 





Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Telegraph Conference at Brussels in 
regard to the facilities of international 
communications; response to question- 
naire based on the Cortina majority 


| report. } 


Page 9, Coil. 7) 
The documents of the Committee for | 


| the Study of Code Language (ap- | 


pointed by the Paris Telegraph Con- | 
ference, 1925), are published by the | 
| Government (Parts II and III.) | 
| Page 9, Col, 7} 

The Bureau of the Budget publishes | 
| the Seventh Annual Report of the Di- 
| rector of the Bureau of the Budget to 
| the President of the United States 
| (July 1, 1928.) 


| Page 9, Col. 7 
| The Bureau of the Census issues sec- 
| tion of the Census of Religious Bodies, | 
| 1926, dealing with the Universalist | 
| Church. 
| Page 9, Col. 7! 
The United States Geological Survey | 
| publishes a report on the geology and | 
| the lignite resources of Marmath Field, | 
| southwestern North Dakota. | 
Page 9, Col. 7| 
| The Aeronautics Branch of the De-| 
| partment of Commerce publishes a di- | 
{rectory of licensed pilots (Bulletin | 
| No. 20.) | 
Page 9, Col. 7; 
The Bureau of Standards publishes | 
a simplified practice recommendation 
for surgical gauze (R86-28.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Superintendent of Documents is- 
sues a catalogue of United States Pub- | 
lice Documents, published during July. 
Page 9, Col. 7| 
Books and publications received by | 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Census Data | 


The Bureau of the Census issues sec- | 

| tion of the Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926, dealing with the Universalist 
Church. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Chemicals 


Summary of report by Tariff Com- 
mission on cost of production of ba- 
rium carbonate. | 

Page 1, Col, 5 

Metallic sulphates aid growth of 

crops in Florida Everglades. | 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Claims | 


Comptroller General disallows claim | 
for reimbursement for loss in opera- | 
tion of war contonment. 

Page 2, Col. 1} 


‘'Commerce-Trade 


ce 
District Court for the Eastern Dis-) 


! trict of Washington holds joint adven- | 


turer is entitled to contribution for ex-; 
cess of his share of expense, but that} 
such contribution must be made from| 


original capital of adventure and notj over 12 years of operation of Federal | 


by means of personal judgment. 
Page 8, Col. 4/ 
Trade Commissioner at Paris reports | 
French market retained by salesman- | 
ship and quality of American products | 
despite competition aided by prefer- | 
ential tariffs. | 
Page 1, Col. 5} 
Department of Commerce predicts | 
of foreign assembly of} 
American automobiles. | 
Page 1, Col. 4/ 
Review of dollar volume of business | 
as indicated by check payments for | 
week. | 
Page 6, Col. 5 | 
Federal Reserve Board reviews vol- 
ume of retail] trade for July. | 
Page 1, Col. 7/ 
Review of exports of cotton yarn in| 


| 10.86 per 


Office. 


Page 9 
New 


Foreign 
York. 


exchange rates at 


Page 7 
Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 


Page 7) 


Silver stocks in Shanghai increase. 
Page 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Government publishes the tab- 
ulations of data furnished the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Internaticnal 





cent, almost equalled the 
maximum of 10.87 per cent attained in 
1924. In the following table the fuel 
oil consumed has been converted, at the 
ratio used by most railroads (168 gal- 
lons to a short ton), to the number of | 
short tons (2,000 pourds) of bituminous 
coal which theoretically represent an 
equivalent heating value, without con- 
sidering the relative operating efficien- | 
cies of the various fuels consumed. 


7, Col. 1) 


first half of 1928. 

Page 6, Col. 3} 

Italy is main’ source of imported | 

rayon yarns. 

Page 3, Col. 4 | 

New type of mango introduced from | 

| Philippine Islands. 

Page 1, Col. 2) 

Trade treaties with Canada adopted 
by Spain and Rumania. 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 

Canada chief customer for American] 

agricultural machinery. | 

Page 4, Col. 5} 

Review of economic condition in! 

| Salvador. | 

| Page 4, Col. 5 


22,905 barrels, reduced the saving in}{ 


| fuel oil consumed on the Pacific Lines of | 


the Southern Pacific Railway to a net 
total of 244,471 barrels. 
Savings Are Effected. | 
Although figures are not available to} 
show the>saving in fuel oil due to in-! 
sreased economy and efficiency on other | 
railroad systems, a comparison of the} 
total locomotive consumption of fuel oil 
with the total ton-mileage of revenue- 


Use of Oil Fluctuates. | freight moved in the various sections of 


Mexican export duties on vegetables 


are suspended. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


valuations for 
import duties. 
Page 6, Col. 7 

Weekly review of world trade con- 
ditions. 


Canada _ establishes 
glass bottles as basis for 


Page 6, Col. 2} 


High prices reduce sales of fish in 
Italy. ; 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Construction 


Research urged on prevention -of 
sealing of paint. : 


Cotton 


Page 10, Col. 


Review of exports of cotton yarn in 


first half of 1928. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 


Customs 


Orders issued to the personnel of | 


the Coast Guard. 
Page 9 


District of Columbia 


Chairman of Senate Committee on 
District of Columbia announces that 
data now in compilation on proposed 
merger of street railways of District 
of Columbia will be ready by Sept. 15. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Foreign Affairs 


Review of economic condition in 
: 
Salvador. 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


Agriculture is chief source of wealth 


| in Chile. 
Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Seven more nations to sign treaty re- 


ouncing war. 
, Page 1, Col. 5 
Silver stocks in Shanghai increase. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Game and Fish 


High prices reduce sales of fish in 
Italy. » 


“) 


Page 
7 
Gov't Personnel 
J. Reuben Clark takes offices as Un- 
dersecretary of State. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Coast Guard. 


Page 9 | 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Studies of Women in Industry; 


article by Mary Anderson, Director, | 


Women’s Bureau. 


e 
Highways 
Bureau of Public Roads reviews con- 
struction of Federal-aided highways 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Highway Act. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Indian Affairs 


Survey is started to determine preva- 
lence of insanity and epilepsy among 
Indians. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Inland Waterways 


Activities of nine ports of northeast 
reviewed by Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War De- 
partment. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Insular Possessions 


Governor General of Philippines, by 
executive order, creates Council of 
State, to consist of 10 members of in- 
sular legislature, to act in capacity of | 
advisers to Governor General. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Insurance 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds in- 
surance firm may deduct depreciation 
for building erected on leased property. 
(G. C. M. 4336). 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


New South Wales, Australia, plans 
£1,000,000 coke ovens and expansion of | 
steel works. | 

Page 1, Col. 4 





| 
| 
| 


Col. 3 |} 


| Labor 


| Studies of Women in Industry; 
j article by Mary Anderson, Director, 
; Women’s Bureau. 


9 


| Page 9, Col. 3} 


' Leather 


Stocks of hides reported by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


| Manufacturers 


Department of Agriculture recom- 
| mends use of steam still in manufac- 
; ure of turpentine. 
| Page 2, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


| post-war economic problems by reduc- 
tions in costs of production. 
Page 1, Col. 
Vaiue of platinum mined in June is 
| estimated. 


9 


Page 10, Col. 4 
Silver stocks in Shanghai increase. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Acting Secretary of Navy says fail- 
ure of enlisted men in training to 
qualify as naval aviation pilots in suffi- 
cient numbers makes doubtful expan- 
sion to full strength by 1931. 


Aeronautics expenditures of various 
departments announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
| Improvement in Federal system of 
|communications claimed as result of 
| work of Chief Coordinator’s Office. 

Page 3, Col. 

Legal phases of report on dirigibles 
studied. 


9 


< 





| Orders issued to the personnel of 
jthe Department of War. 


| e 
Oil 
| Department of Commerce states that 


| production of gasoline established new 
| high record in month of July. 


Page 9 


increased in 1927. 


‘Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
!allows five claims for apparatus for 
electrical vulcanizing. (Ex parte Led- 


winka.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See Index and Law Digest on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office considers educational 
| campaign in use of air mail service. 
Page 2, Col. 


|Public Health 


Survey is started to determine preva- 
lence of insanity and epilepsy among 
Indians. Page 3, Col. 4 
| Maternal and infant mortality rates 
reduced in Utah. 


- 


o 


5 ih Page 2, Col. 4 
‘Public Utilities 


The Government publishes the tab- 


| ulations of data furnished the Amer- 


Telegraph Conference at Brussels in 


Mining industry said to be solving | 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Page 3, Col. 4| 


Page 1, Col. 6; 
Consumption of fuel oil by railways | 


Page 6, Col. 4 


ican delegation to the International | 


Today’s Issue 


Railroads 


Continuation of full text of opinion 
by District Court, District of Kansas, 
annulling assessment of tax on railway 
by drainage district as being not made 
| in accordance with State law. (In re 
Appeal of Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

July statistics of revenues and ex- 
|} penses of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and Michigan Central railways. 

Page 8, Col. 2 
| July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Southern Pacific, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, and Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas railways. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Norfolk & Western and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railways. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Rate complaints filed with the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Penalty on reforwarding of grain at 
certain points in Kansas is suspended. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Consumption of fuel oil by railways 
increased in 1927. 





Page 6, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


Reclamation projects to cost $400,- 
| 000,000 are planned in Italy. 
Page 


3, Col. 4 


Science 


The United States Geological Survey 
publishes a report on the geology and 
| the lignite resources of Marmath Field, 
| southwestern North Dakota. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
er 
Shipping 

District Court for the Southern Dis- 
| trict of Alabama holds that master of 
ship has prior lien on freight money 
for payment of wages. (The Schooner 
| “Else.”) 

Page 8,*Col. 5 

Activities of nine ports of northeast 
reviewed by Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors of the War De- 
partment, 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Department~ of Agriculture recom- 
mends use of steam still in manufac- 
ture of turpentine. 

9 


2, Col. 7 
Simplified Practices 


Page 


The Bureau of Standards publishes 
a simplified practice recommendation 
for surgical gauze (R86-28.) 
| Page 9, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Studies of Women in Industry; 
| article by Mary Anderson, Director, 
| 
| 





| Women’s Bureau. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


i ° 

| Tariff 

| Summary of report by Tariff Com- 
| mission on cost of production of ba- 


| rium carbonate. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| Taxation 


Continuation of full text of opinion 


| by District Court, District of Kansas, 


Research Urged 


; partment of Agriculture, 


|}; Show an over-all increase in 





; Government (Parts I and III.) 


| regard to the facilities of international | annulling assessment of tax on railway 


| communications; response to question- | hy drainage district as being not made 
{naire based on the Cortina majority | ijn accordance with State law. 


(In re 
report. 


The documents of thé Committee for | Pacific Railroad.) 
the Study of Code Language (ap- | Page 8, Col. 1 
pointed by the Paris Telegraph Con- | Bureau of Internal Revenue holds in- 
ference, 1925), are published by the! surance firm may deduct depreciation 
| for building erected on leased property. 
Page 9, Col. 7| (G. C. M. 4336). 


Page 9, Col. 7| Appeal of Chicago, Rock Island & ~ 


| 
i 


Chairman of Senate Committee on 


District of Columbia announces that | 


data now in compilation on proposed | on tax cases. 


merger of street railways of District 
of Columbia will be ready by Sept. 15. 


| Radio 


|communications claimed as result of | 
| work of Chief Coordinator’s Office. 


Page 3,.Col. 5| Decisions on Page 


| Texiiles 


Improvement in Federal system of} 


Page 3, Col. »| 

Radio Commission reassigns zones 

for broadcasting. | 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Exports of radio apparatus in June. | st 
Page 10, Col. 4! 


rayon yarns, 


‘ Page 4, Col. 1 
Acquiescences announced in decisions 


Page 4, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


ee 


Italy is main source of imported 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce prepares 


atistics on tobacco industry for 1927. 
Page 4, Col. 4 








Exports of Radio Apparatus 
Total $721,690 in June 


Exports of radio apparatus from the 
United States to foreign countries dur- | 
ing June were valued at $721,690 accord- | 
ing to figures made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce August 31. Ship- 
ments to Hawaii and Porto Rico 
amounted to $6,918. 


‘for the preceding year. 


The Alaska 
cable business increased by $69,456.92. | 
The figures show the increasing value of | 
this service for the Government as a} 
whole. The total savings of the War} 
Department amount to $730,887.23. 


For the 12 months ending March 31, | 
1928, the Navy communication service | 
handled for other Governmenf depart- 
ments 6,876,732 words at a computed} 
saving of $1,031,509.80. There was 2 


conditions, with recommendation of steps 
necessary to improve and coordinate this 
work. This valuable report is now in the 
hands of the Director of the Budget. 


to suppress and control fires in the na- 
tional forests, national parks, Indian res- 


tecting Government-owned timber from 
the ravages of insects and plant dis- 
eases was a question of utmost impor- 


It: became apparent that, in addition} 1 ’ _ Mt 
to the consideration of coordinated effort | 2¢!, obtains much of its aviation per- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


/ ship navigation 
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On Prevention of 
Scaling of Paint 


Method to Make Coating Ad- 
here to Wood of 
Fine Fiber Is 
Sought. 


Inadequate painting practice rather 
than an inherent lack of “paintability” of 
|} certain woods is responsibe for scaling, 
| the Forest Products Laboratory, De- 
concludes as 

the result of careful experimental work. 
| Paint does not adhere to wood after 
| drying out, but clings with a mechanical 
| grip to minute openings in the surface, 





|]! the Department points out. 


Improved Practice Advised 
The statement just made public in re- 
| gard to the work of the Department on 
the painting of woods follows in full 
| text: 
| Unmistakable differences in the paint- 


iJ| ing characteristics of wood indicate a 


need for improvements in painting prac- 
tice rather than an inherent lack of 
“paintability” of certain woods. This 
| is the conclusion drawn by technolog- 
| ists at the Forest Products Laboratory 
|of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, as a result of careful ex- 
| perimental work. 

There is good reason, laboratory au- 
| thorities claim, for believing that paint 
| does not really adhere to wood, at least 
; the paint has dried out thoroughly, but 
| that it hangs on chiefly by gaining me- 
chanical grips in minute openings in the 
; surface of the wood. Where there are 
plenty of openings the paint hangs on, 
but where the openings are too few, or 
too small, as in very dense wood, the 
paint does not hang on so well. 

Grain Affects Scaling. 

| To understand how the grain of wood 
may affect paint retention, it is only 
necessary to observe paint failure on 
| woods having wide annual growth rings 
; and in which there is a sharp contrast 
| between springwood and summerwood. 
| In such woods the summerwood is much 
| denser than the springwood. Paint scales 


| off the bands of summerwood more 


\}| quickly than it does off the bands of 


springwood. 
The real problem involved in studies 


| of the painting of defferent woods, then, 
\]| is to find some way of making paint ad- 


| here better to wood. If this could be 
| accomplished it is likely that the dura- 
| bility @f paint on all woods would be 
|improved and that the differences in 
|their painting-~ characteristics would 
\largely disappear. 


‘Navy Is Deticient — 
In Flying Personnel 


} 


| Expansion to Full Strength 
1, Doubtful, Says Acting Secretary 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
personnel 

| Strength. : 

|. Although the Navy is_doing every- 

| thing possible to encourage aviation 

training, Mr. Warner emphasized that it 

; will, under no circumstances, “decrease 


i] | the safety of aviation.” In other words, 
; he declared, the Navy will not designate 


as qualified pilots, officers or enlisted 


| ' men who do not meet every one of the 


| stringent requisites, both physical and 


i}; mental, that now prevail. 


The law specifies that of the total 
number of naval aviators 30 per cent 
must be qualified enlisted pilots. This 
would mean, Mr. Warner said, that at 
the end of the five-year program there 
must be 360 such enlisted pilots. 

“Today there are but 141 qualified 
pilots in the Navy,” he stated. “It has 
been impossible thus far-to obtain the 
full 30 per cent of enlisted pilots, in spite 
of the fact that the Navy has _ been 
training enlisted personnel to the almost 


| entire exclusion of the commissioned.” 


During the last four years, he said, 
only 18 per cent of the total number of 
enlisted men who underwent training at 
Pensacola, completed their courses satis- 


| factorily. 


The situation existing in the Army 


| Air Corps is not analgous to that ex- 
isting in the Navy, from the training 


| Tobacco | 


point of view, said Mr. Warner. 
aviators, he said, 


Naval 
must possess basic 
knowledge and must 
have had some service ship training, 
so as to enable them to coordinate their 
activities with those of the fleet. 

In the Army, on the other hand, he 
said, this training naturally is not neces- 
sary. A civilian, with fundamental avia- 
tion training, may qualify as an army 


| pilot. 


The Army, moreover, said Mr. War- 


sonnel from Reserve Officers Training 
Corps units at colleges, from West 


ervations, and’ the public domain, pro-| Point graduates, and from the enlisted 


ranks. The Navy, however, he said, is 
entirely dependent upon Naval Academy 
graduates and enlisted personnel. In 


turned into the Treasury as earnings for 
commercial messages handled by Navy 


total oil consumed as railroad fuel, the! 
remainder being burned in shops, power 
plants, and vessels, and in locomotives 
operated by Class II and III railroads. 
With these figures is a statement of the 
number ~ eeenins locomotives owned 
m Class I railroads. No. of oil-burning| “YY . : : 
ilisotives available for acon Galeann | primarily because of differences in local 
A; barrels of oil consumed, Column B. | conditions. In each region the quantity 
x y | of fuel oil used each year varies with| 
2.354 16,889,100| the relative costs of oil and coal, the| 
19,905,335 | Volume of traffic, changes on particular | L ‘i , - 
23'817.346 | railroads from oil-burning to coal-burn-| 8 oil-electric locomotives were placed in| 
29,748,845 | ing, or the reverse, and the efficiency of | service, as compared with 15 in 1926, and | 
33,605,598| burning. Consequently it is difficult; 6 in 1925. Three more were delivered 
371008825 | to generalize about oil-burning on rail-| by the builders to railroads during the 
32'30'187 | roads over the United States as a whole. first four months of 1928, and 5 others 
38.208'516| .Lhrough newer and improved engines} were under construction on June 30, 
42'973.555| Which consumed relatively less fuel,;| 1928. 
39,022,785 | through equipping older locomotives with! Of the 87 locomotives of this type} 
37,763,361] newer and improved devices for saving| known to have been sold and delivered 
45,944,539 | fuel; through more complete loading of! by the chief manufacturers from Octo- 
39,558,181) cars; through improvements in the road-| ber, 1925, to June 30, 1928, 12 were em- 
° “rege way, and especially through the coop-| ployed by railroads in switching and 
58.949 918 | eration of employes, it is calculated that freight service in and around: New York 
58,519,685 | 267,376 barrels of fuel oil were saved! City; 5 in similar service in and around 
58,563,755 in freight service con the Pacific Lines; Philadelphia; 3 in and around Chicago; 
57,781,302 | of the Southern Pacific Railway, in com-/ 3 were in use at steel mills of the North- 
parison with the rate at which fuel oil| Central area; 2 in Western copper mines 
 *Not available. : s | was consumed in#freight service during} and smelters; 1 in a California lumber 
+ In 1927 the proportion of fuel oil! 1926. However. an increased consump-| camp; and the 8 others were variously 


| tance. With the concurrence of the Sec- | the a ong he ane, naval acad- 
ne: agate pata = . —."* | retary of Agriculture, the chief of the|emy graduates are not eligible for avia- 
— Sea em died ‘391.627 io Th ‘otal | division of forest insects of the Bureau|tion duty until after they have com- 
pane aa — a ™ eer - i |of Entomology, and the head of the! pleted two years of sea duty as line 
ae = fie h os 1 7 ig a a office of forest pathology of the Bureau | officers, 
$1 138,018.98, — ec ~ : eae S' of Plant Industry were added to the, Although Mr. Warner made it clear 
aan eee — eee War po | forest protection board. | that the copertmant has not yet decided 
| ( ¢ x ; upon a plan for encouraging aviation 
Navy services, exclusive of the Navy's) Effort Made to Reduce personnel, he said that it may decide to 
follow the policy of the Army, in en- 


own traffic, was $1,866,801.21, an in-! 
crease over last year of $154,877.96. Damage by Insects ; ae | listing cadets expressly for aviation duty. 
The bill introduced in Congress for the} A very excellent and illuminating re- Acting Secretary Warner brought out 
coordination of the border patrol activi-| port on the forest insect situation has | that the Department is doing its utmost 
ties, which was referred to in the pre-| been submitted to the board, and a re-!t9 attract both commissioned and en- 
vious report, was not reported out of| Port on insects affecting the trees of | jisteq personnel. The Department has 
committee. A new bill similar ie os ne forests is expected at an early! sent circulars to all officers and to com- 
a previous one was introduced in the last} . ie ‘ ‘ manding officers recommending aviation 
[Continued from Page 3.] session of the present Congress, but, b = ee BO Se Shyeen nee study and training wherever © eatin 
fected by the War Department radio net |due to pressure of business, was not re- ni 2 yey ote ORES ely oy td ——- ee = 
and leased wire were $272,290.59. ported out of committee. In the different. localities concerned 
The telegraph traffic of the Washing-| Circumstances leading up to the estab-| Those boards will meet at least once 
ton-Alaska military cable and telegraph | lishment of the forest protection board,| annually Reports so far received have 
system for the year ending March 31,| which was set up by the Chief Coordi-| peen of ‘great benefit and assistance in| 
1928, is as follows: Turned into the|nator in January, 1927, were fully de- visualizing problems facing officials in- 
Treasury of the United States, $288,|scribed in the preceding report. 


4 * > | terested in the protection of national 
536.23; turned over to other lines, $78,- On June 13, 1927, the board, composed | forests, 


the United States shows beyond a doubt | 
that in general less fuel oil was required 
to move a ton of freight one mile in! 
1927 than in 1926. | 

A minor, and as yet comparatively | 
unimportant, use of fuel oil by railroads 
in the United States is in the operation | 
of oil-electric locomotives, in which an| 
oil-burning Diesel engine operates a gen- 
erator and charges a storage battery | 
unit which supplies power. During 1927 | 


While in general the importance of 
| fuel oil in the national fuel supply for 
! locomotives has shown a marked increase 
| during the last 11 years, the exact pro-| 
| portion of fuel oil to the total fuel has} 
fluctuated somewhat from year to year, | 


Value of Platinum Trade 
In June Is Estimated 





The United States exported $71,841 
worth of platinum during June and im- 
ported platinum metals and platinum 
worth $382,078, according to a statement | 
by the Department of Commerce Au-j} 


gust 30. 
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System of Communications | 
Improved by Coordination 


nental Divide, Utah and Nevada; fifth, 
Arizona and New Mexico; sixth, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, east of the Continental 
Divide, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

Studies are being made of coordina- 


. i 7 are. rote tion of intercommunication service and 
582.18; from Government traffic, $170,- | of the Chief of the Forest Service, Chief! The areas covered by the various re-| supply of the new Federal building au- 


060.41, making a total of 9697-178.82. | of the Weather Bureau, Commissioner! gional boards are: First, northern Idaho| thorized by Congress in the District of 
The number of words handled by the!of National Parks, Commissioner of In-| and Montana, including the Yellowstone| Columbia. This office is in close touch 
c l War Department radio net increased dian Affairs, and a representative of the| National Park; second, Washington and| with the office of the Supervising Ar- 
\ burned by Class I railroads to the totai, tion of .009 gallon per car-mile in pas-| used by railroads and manufacturing | 3,490,635, with a resulting increase in| General Land Office, submitted to, the | Oregon; third, California; fourth, south-| chitect in bringing about this coordina. 
' smponnt of fuel of all kinds consumed, | senger service, amounting altogether to} plants. I saving of $65,244.68 over a similar period| Chief Coordinator a report of existing ern Idaho, Wyoming, west of the Conti-| tion, 

‘ ss : , M 
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